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Christian Martyr: 1949 


By Vince Nagy 


Former Hungarian Minister of Interior 





Puri : i, 

During the German occupation of Hungary, Dr. 
Nacy, as head of the anti-Nazi Kossuth Party, had 
to flee from Budapest. Peasant friends sheltered 
him until the Russians liberated the city. After 
the war, he was-elected acain to parliament. As 
co-chairman of the now suppressed Freedom Party, 
he waged a relentless campaign against the Com- 
musists. He was forced to flee for his life in July 
1947. For the past year, he has been living in 
New York with his family. 
P 





WEEK before the sentencing of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, it was reliably reported from 
Budapest that Matyas Rakosi, the Hun- 

parien dictator, had reached an agreement 
vith Moscow whereby Mindszenty would be 
entenced to death and promptly executed. 
hr ugh this “brave” step, Hungary was to be 
piven a chance to take a leading place among 
ussian satellites. 

Why, then, wasn’t Mindszenty sentenced to 
ang? 


AS 


In my opinion, the change was _ largely 
'rought by Cardinal Spellman’s eloquent ap- 
peal two days before the passing of the sen- 
ence. Spellman’s sermon at the same time 
ignaled the launching of a “crusade” against 
€ false ideology and ruthless brutalities of 
ommunism which threaten the structure of 
€stern civilization. The roused consciencé of 
he world became manifest in a swelling chorus 
if protest by statesmen, church dignitaries, or- 
panizations, and people everywhere. 

It was this spontaneous surge of indignation 
hat caused the Kremlin to reflect. At the last 
moment, Moscow ordered its underlings in 
Pudapest to reduce the sentence to life im- 
Prisonment. Moscow and Budapest evidently 
fared that the pressure of public opinion might 
ause the United States to break diplomatic 
tlations with Hungary. This seemed more than 
Wild possibility, in view of irresponsible at- 
Becks by Communist authorities and press on 
S. Minister Chapin, whom they accused of 
‘ing the accomplice of Mindszenty in a con- 


Piracy + set ten : 
agg to overthrow the Hungarian govern- 
nt. 


> 


MEANWHILE. RED STRATEGISTS pride 
AemMselves on having achieved a double aim 


through the “mild” sentence. For one thing, 
they hope that it will calm outraged public 
opinion. For another, they hope it will give 
them an opportunity to do away with the 
Cardinal secretly at their leisure. And there is 
also the possibility of using Mindszenty as a 
hostage to extort concessions from the Vatican 
and the Catholic Church in Hungary—an old 
formula in line with the finest totalitarian 
practice. 

But Moscow and her executioners may have 
miscalculated. The civilized world is far from 
regarding the life sentence as an act of mercy. 
Actually, the prosecution was unable to produce 
any evidence that Mindszenty and his co-de- 
fendants had plotted to overthrow the govern- 
ment by force, or that they had consulted with 
foreign agents to that end. As regards the 
Cardinal’s alleged “confession,” the Hungarian 
Penal Code (1878, V.) provides that a simple 
confession of guilt is valid only if supported by 
incontrovertible evidence. The “confessions” of 
Mindszenty and the others—setting aside the 
question of how they were obtained—are there- 
fore invalid according to the very penal code 
upon which the Communist judgment is based. 
Legally, they may not form the basis for any 
court judgment whatsoever. 


IF CARDINAL MINDSZENTY is innocent of 
the charges brought against him, then a life 
sentence is just as criminal a perversion of jus- 
tice as the death sentence would have been. 
World opinion is well aware of this. Conse- 
quently, the passing of judgment has in no way 
appeased general indignation at the outrage. 
Millions are raising their voices in protest and 
clasping their hands in prayer. 

The Hungarian people themselves, though 
forced to remain silent, are also deeply shocked. 
95 percent of the population of this subjugated 
little country are terrorized by a Communist 
minority of 5 percent. (Even in the rigged 
election of 1947, they could claim only 17 per- 
cent of the total vote.) Moscow-trained agents 
are in the seats of power, backed by the might 
of the Russian army. These men are past mas- 
ters of the methods used during the Soviet mass 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 


An Editorial: 


Defense and the 
Democratic Process 


NLY CONGRESS can declare war. Our 
QO Founding Fathers inserted this provision 
in the Constitution as a guard against 
seizure of power by a tyrant. But it is now 
being used as an argument to prevent prepa- 
ration for the struggle against the tyrants who, 


if they had the power, would destroy the 


Constitution. The democratic process is being 
used to hamstring democracy. Since warlike 
action can be undertaken only on the initiative 
of Congress, it is argued, our Government 
cannot enter into an effective Atlantic Pact. 

This effort to paralyze our treaty-making 
agencies comes at the very moment when there 
is promise of unexpected success in this effort 
to bind together the democratic powers on the 
two shores of the Atlantic. Norway, lying cheek 
by jowl with Soviet Russia, is ready to enter 
this alliance. This heroic little country could 
be invaded and overcome in a matter of days. 
Her willingness to cast her lot with the democ- 
racies is a thrilling proof that European demo- 
crats are waking up. But Norway—and the 
other countries of Western Europe—rightly ask 
how far the United States will back them up. 
This is America’s great opportunity. If the free 
people of Europe and America are bound to- 
gether and armed in advance, there is, even, a 
possibility that there will be no attack, that this 
new and horrible conflict can be avoided. 


FORTUNATELY for the future of mankind, 
we can make pledges of the most serious sort 
and be depended upon to keep them. Only 
Congress can declare war, but the treaty- 
making agencies can pledge the faith of the 
people, and all our history proves that Congress 
will honor the pledge. We were party to a treaty 
involving the possibility of war at the very 
time when the Constitution was drawn up. The 
Monroe Doctrine, which was proclaimed when 
many framers of our national charter were still 
active in public affairs, involved a promise of 
forceful intervention. The Treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro and the Charter of the United Nations 
may call for the use of our armed forces. We 
have never feared to take on such responsi- 
bilities. No United States Congress has ever 
failed to honor the word of the people given 
by the President and the Senate. Now, when 
more depends upon our action than ever be- 
fore, the people of this country will not be 
filled with niggling qualms. The fathers never 
intended democracy to be done to death by the 
democratic process. 


PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 4 





URING MY European trip -last 

year, I was surprised by the 

extent to which American for- 
eign policy is considered unreliable 
unsteady and inconsistent. Soviet-prop- 
aganda attempts to picture the United 
States as a fickle and egoistic ally do 
not explain why this cautious, often 
attitude 
Washing 
ton is wide-spread 


negative 
toward 


among groups and 


East 1e moment 

Chinese Civil war. Mr. Hoffman 
quoted in the world press a 
in effect, that the United States would 
be glad to give ‘economic aid to a coali- 


saying 


tion government, including Commu- 
nists. 
* © . 

I WAS IN Paris then, and was asked 
frequently by almost every intelligent 
man I met what Mr. Hoffman's state- 
ment meant. Did it mean, they wanted 
to know, that a new eara of appease- 
ment had started in the State Depart 
ment? 

Mr. Hoffman later denied, corrected, 
and enlarged his statements. The im- 
pression remains, however, that U.S 
Far Eastern policy will take a new 
turn. This has caused considerable di 
orientation 


ARMY SECRETARY Kenneth Royall 
recently made a statement on Japan’ 





Three New Blunders 


By David J. Dallin 





significance in American defense. The 
correspondents differ as to 
what he actually said. According to 
some, Mr. Royall’s view 


American forces would 


present 


was that in 
case of war, 
abandon Japan and withdraw to other 

ounded, of courst 


et and Chines« 


Details are 

rnational diplomacy 

| don’t lie rumor,” an old 
Russian ministet { ay until it 


denied 

IN SCANDINAVIA, American en- 
voys have worked hard to link the 
defense of the three small nations with 
the prospective Atlantic alliance. They 
have tired to convince the three 
governments that Scandinavian self- 
defense, based on a population of 15 
millions, would be ineffective. Instead, 
Scandinavia is urged to combine with 
the Western Powers to rearm effec- 
tively and to secure support in case 
of RusSian attacks. While Denmark re- 
mains undecided, the envoys have been 
successful in Norway. 

When Halvard Lange, the Norwegian 
foreign minister, came to Washington 
to discuss the Atlantic Pact, he found 
that neither Truman nor Acheson could 
give him direct answer He asked if 
the United Stat 
way military protection in case a con- 
flict breaks out before the Atlantic Pact 


would promise Nor- 


is a reality. This could not be pledged, 
he was told. 
4 % & 

MR. LANGE returned to Europe with 
much in the way of sympathetic assur- 
ances, but no tangible results whatso- 

His government will have to draw 
sequences of the fruitless nego 
is 


} 
In 


hington 
t Government ‘forcefully 
way’s effort to explore 

Pact. Basically op 
nbinations among it 
: Kremlin nevertheles 
seemed prepared to reconcile itself to 
a tentative, impotent Scandinavian al- 
liance. But when one of the Scandi 
navian countries offered its hands to 
Washington, Moscow used violent lan- 
guage. Oslo courageously met the 
threats, and then everything ended to 
Moscow’s satisfaction. 

Was not this Norwegian episode 
bound to serve as another lesson to 
Europe? 

n * tr 

THE LAST INCIDENT in this chain 
of misunderstandings was the contro- 
versy between the Senate and the Exec- 
utive over the wording of the Atlantic 
Pact. Because a declaration of war is 
the prerogative of Congress, some quar- 
ters argue, no commitment should be 
made to start military operations in 
support of another country’s defense. 

If this version is accepted, the United 
States will never be able to enter a 
peacetime alliance. Precisely when one 
is needed—namely, to deter a potential 
aggressor—one will be impossible. To 
Europe, this state of affairs is depres- 


sing. Disappointment ‘is widespread 

Commitments ynder the Atlantic Py 
would be mutual. If the United Stay 
does not have to pledge active mility 
support to an attacked European tal 
tion, neither France, England nor ti 
Benelux countries would be obliged; 
fight if American forces in Europ 
the Far East are attacked. 

Such developments, pi 
regarded by the Congressior 
are more likely to occur thar 
Soviet attack on a Western 


nation. 


ican aviation is a thorn in 


side. 


THE SOVIET OPTIMAL concept ¢ 
a future war is a conflict in whid 
Western Europe remains neutral a 
the United States fights alone. Th 
moment a fatal conflict starts, Mosc 
will try, by threats of bombing fry 
nearby Soviet bases, to bulldoze ty 
Western nations into neutrailty. Atty 
same time, the local Communist partis 
will become vociferous advocates @ 
neutrality. 

If such a campaign succeeds, 
United States would be deprived of tly 
great manpower, resources, and @ 
vanced strategic positions of its pote 
tial European allies. 

It is umcertain who would be th 
greater loser—the United States 
Western Europe—if the Atlantic Pa 
is watered down to another verbal d& 
laration of principles in the vein of 
predecessors. 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


Not First Among the 
Stuffed Shirts 





the 
the one 
evening 
the prin 
neignbdort 
two fine 


tion 
1 contril 
tion to the cel 
bration of Brother 
hood Week, Holly 
wood ve u 
picturization o 
of our first President's fine letter to th 
Jewish congregation of Providence 
R. I. That settled the matter. The ma 
who wrote that letter should be rescu 
from the school histories 
From the very start George Wash- 
ington has got a dirty deal The 
egregious tale of the cherry tree is not 
the worst slander that Parson Weem 
planted on the great man’s reputation, 
He pretends to quote an old gentleman 
who knew Washington in his boyhood 
“He was never guilty of so brutish 
practice as that of fighting himself; 
nor would he, when able to prevent it 
allow his companio to fight one an- 
othe: If } ( i not disar their 
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ion D 


who considerec 
pectable historians. The 
toughne and courage 

tur natural leader durins 
t-breaking first yveai was 
into the prime stuffed 
time We were told how 
ed attending 
never swore nevel 


church on 
wasted 
money in gambling, neve 

ound with the girls. When th 

ood ladies of Virginia, in 1925, pub- 
hed Washington's 
covered that all of these statement 
were the exact opposite to the truth 
A few years later Rupert Hughes had 
fun writing a biography which proved 
that George 
hunter, fisherman, horse-racer, gambler, 
dancer and admirer of pretty girls, 
The sizable bills which are recorded in 
the diaries as having been incurred 
through the purchase of ardent spirits 
need cause no one a headache now, 
for they caused Washington no head- 
aches then. There is abundant testi- 
mony to the effect that he could hold 
his liquor much better than most. And 
religion, he believed in morality 


diaries we dis- 


Washington was a great 


often of Providence—and went 


t irch when he felt like it. 


BUT ASIDE from this imputation of 


puritanism, there is another misrepre- 
entation of George Washington which 
has a more serious aspect. Our first 
great general and President is thought 
of as the model and original of all our 
conservatives. He was, for those days, 
a rich man. As leader of the nation 
during the first eight years of inde- 
pendent existence he seemed more 
often than not to side with the policies 
represented by Hamilton. So—though 
he did his best to keep clear of political 
parties and was deeply troubled by the 
growth of the party spirit—it has been 
taken for granted that he was a natural 
and typical conservative. When pres- 
ent-day know-nothing, do-nothing re- 
those meaningless 
yhrases of theirs, “the old American 
ystem,” and “the sacred principles of 
the founding fathers,” it is Washington 
ind the men about him whom they 
have in mind. 


actionarle use 


It never seems to occur to them that 
the conservatives of those days were 
Tories and that they fought against 
Washington. The men who had the 
nerve to start an entirely new sort of 
government in this wilderness’ were 
anything but conservatives. They were 
genuine revolutionists who risked their 
lives by taking up arms in a cause 
which looked shaky to all beholders. 
If the colonists had lost—and for five 
years it looked as if they would— 
Washington would have been the first 
one to be shot. 


Persons who think of Washington as 
a conservative in our modern sense 
show a lack of understanding of the 
Virginia leaders in the eighteenth 
century.’ Washington and _ Jefferson 
were different in some respects, but 
their basic concepts of people and 
government were not far apart. Those 
Virginia gentlemen, schooled in Locke 
and the French philosophers, belonged, 
it is true, to the upper class, but they 


had a deep sense of the responsibility 


of their class. They had _ bot} 
tary and civic duties which it n 
occurred to them to evade. Both Was 
ington and Jefferson, for example, 
ashamed of slavery and trouble 
the problem of preparing the 


for freedom and citizenship. 


THE RUTHLESS don’t-car: 
of the typical present-day 
conservative did not becon 
until after the Civil War. TI 
for example, that the ¢ 
should merely act as ump 
struggle between capital an 
that it is dangerous for th 
use their government as an 
could not pos 
heads of Washi: 
the men around him. Theii 
was opposite to all of thi 
the beginning of the twentk 
Theodore Roosevelt began to 


of progress 


entered th 


conserving land, planting 
utilizing water-power, he 
up at long last ideas and pol 
had been common property 
ginning of our history. 

As a land-owner, Washington Wa* 
planner. If our farmers and ou! 
and federal governments had follo’ 
his ideas, we would have avoit 
enormous losses. He studied soil cf 
servation, improvement in the bres 
of cattle, introduction of better se 
and new sorts of grain and vegetablé 
And in his mind the cause of 9 
improvement was not to be limited ® 
private endeavor. In his very ™ 
message to Congress he stressed “# 
advancement of agriculture, commer 
and manufactures.” He asked for ® 
tention to post-office and post-roa® 
He advocated “the promotion of sciest 
and literature.” He made a spe@ 
plea—let all of our America-Fitst® 
take note—for the “introduction of # 
and useful inventions from abroad.” 

You see? George Washington We* 
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y@piates to go to war 


"Bncomfortably 










of the spotlight in Washington; 





concern, the 
international 


ft great domestic 


i of equally great 
nent. The domestic problem is what 
adviser 


hief presidential economic 


dwin G. Nourse has termed “dis- 
nfation.” The international question 
s whether it requires a prior and 
utomatic commitment by the United 


in event of attack 
Vv an aggressor in order to establish 
mn effective North Atlantic security 
lliance. 

It is perhaps natural that, for the 
moment, the domestic problem some- 
international 
lilemma. The trend of economic events 
Mf the past few months has sud- 
lenly spotlighted the problem of do- 
nestic prosperity and full employment; 
Whereas the question of peace or war, 


while not being minimized here, is 
egarded as still being somewhat in 
he future. 

Whether the word is “dis-inflation” 


t deflation, the subject touches an 


sensitive area; for the 





vertones of either word suggest the 
sibility of a depression, an appari- 
ion which still haunts the minds of 
ln and women in America. 
The subject has been highlighted in 
ne past ten days by a concerted wave 
lay-offs in railroad repair shops 
lhir yut 50,000. An estimate by 
e Rail Brotherhood and rail shop 
t that 100,000 rail 
een laid off in the past 
Thaf th is an unemployment trend 
S Iu ther evidenced by reports from 
ew York to California. The New York 
late Department of Labor reports that 
inemployment insurance payments in 
mats State last month were double those 


*d year ago. And Paul Scharrenberg, 
difornia State Director of Industrial 
Relations, 1 reports that that state’s fac- 
ary gn rment in January under- 


ent its sha Lang drop since 1939. He 
aid about 3,000 California factory 
worl. 

orkers were e laid off last month, and 


hat these wr re both seasonal and non- 
“sonal. The layoffs, he said, consti- 
ule about five percent of total Cali- 
Omnia factor y employment. 

here is a further suggestion that 
e “dis-inflation” is not confined to the 
fd States alone. Reports from 
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By Jonathan Stout 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 


France this week were being studied 
by Washington officials. They tell of 
falling prices, with the slump most 


marked in food and agricultural prod- 
ucts. French businessmen complain that 
retail trade is a. 


A FURTHER THOUGHT- 
nored officially—also haunts the 
ture. It is acutely remembered here 
that Communist propaganda long has 
predicted a major depression in the 
United States, and that the Kremlin 
strategy in great part banked on this 
prediction. 

The somewhat neurotic uncertainty 
of horizon-gazing and soul-searching in 
Washington is underlined by the un- 


as yet ig- 
pic- 


spoken fear that the moment the 
Soviets have been waiting for is on 
its way, 


reveals few 
There are, 
islands of 


A search for the truth 
dependable factual opinions. 
however, two 
firm fact in the 
hension. 

One is that the drop in prices which 
has brought on the wave of apprehen- 
sion in the past couple of 
brought down the cost of living about 
one percent; and the cost of living still 
has about 29 percent to go before it 
gets down to where it was in July, 1946. 
that industrial pro- 
duction has shown a remarkable steadi- 
ness during the past two years. By the 
end of 1946 production of both durable 
and non-durable industrial goods hit a 
level tableland which they have main- 
tained in an unbroken line since that 
time. 


unshakeable 
unstable sea of appre- 


months has 


The second is 


Neither of these two stable facts point 
to a depression. 


a % @ 
THE INTERNATIONAL question is 
a genuine dilemma which has con- 


fronted American peacemakers before, 
and which presents Secretary of State 


Acheson with his first task of great 
stature. » 
The problem is more easily stated 


than solved. ‘The Constitution reposes 
the power to declare war in the Con- 
gress of the United States. On the other 
hand, the Constitution reposes the 
power to make in the 
dent, with the and 
the Senate. 


treaties Presi- 


advice consent of 


al wn Leading With My Left. i 


Budget Calls for an Additional 
4 Billion Dollars in Taxes. 


—Newspaper headlines. 


Ou, Budget, though we've never 
met 

And though I’m nowhere near you, 

must confess, with some regret, 

That wae you call, I hear you! 


st 


The National Chasibes of Depu- 
ties of Argentina, which is made up 
entirely of Peronistas, has voted to 
give Peron unlimited powers. 

«News ifem, 


W ITH only Peronistas present, 

The Deputies find sessions pleasant, 

And for Peron, these Peronistas 

Applaud until their hands have 
blistas, 


= 


—Secretary 


In the North Atlantic Security Alli- 
ance, President Truman seeks to estab- 
lish the cornerstone of an effective 
defensive alliance of the free nations 
against the threatening aggressions of 
the Soviet empire. 

The nations of Western Europe have 
expressed a desire for such an alliance. 
But, as in the case of Norway, the act 
of entering such an alliance puts them 
in jeopardy. Russia has not disguised 
its threats to Norway if that nation 
enters the North Atlantic alliance. 

The question for Norway, therefore, 
is how can it enter the alliance and 
still be safe? Only one thing can do it; 
and that is a guarantee from the other 
alliance that if the 
threats 
come to 


members of the 
Soviet Union carries out its 
against Norway, they will 
its immediate military aid. More than 
that, in fact: Norway needs a public 
announcement that an attack on Nor- 
And the 
Western 


means immediate 
need is felt by the 


war. 
other 
European nations as well. 


way 


same 


How can America answer that need? 
If we advance—and say 
it publicly—that an attack on Norway 
or any of the other members of the 
alliance means that America will im- 
mediately enter a war, that 
would do the trick. 

Acting under the executive authority 
of the President, Secretary Acheson 
needs to be able to write such a clause 
into the treaty of alliance he has been 
attempting to work out. But that 
means putting down as a pledge some- 
thing that only the Congress has the 
power to do under our Constitution. 
The bridge that links this division of 
treaty-making and war-making powers 
is the United States Senate, since it 
shares with the House of Representa- 
tives the power to declare war, and 
shares with the President the power to 
write treaties. 

This bridge is the avenue along which 
been seeking 
what amounts to a brand-new formula 
in American diplomacy. President Wil- 
son failed to find such a formula in 


could say in 


state of 


Acheson has 


1919. But the American people are 
thirty years more mature today than 
they were at the time of Versailles and 


the League of and 


Acheson 


Nations; Secretary 
is confident that he can find 
only to the 


a method acceptable not 


Gilded Yacht 


for Oil Grant. 


Said to Go to Shiek 


Oh, shed now a tear for a shiek who, 
we fear, 
Has succumbed to a Big Business 
plot: 
His oil rights were sold for American 
gold, 
- He’s a bird in a gilded yacht, 


® a a 


Dewey-Warren Button Swallowed 
by Girl, 4. —Newspaper headline. 


Wauars news is not 
That one has been downed, 
But that, at this date, 
There’s one lying around, 








LL Richard Armour hi 


town of 
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Dis-Inflation” and the International Dilemma 


U.S. BUSINESS FAILURES 









AVERAGE 
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MONTHLY 
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macrn os 


American people but also the pret 
tive-conscious Congress. 


Oogae- 


A Hero’s Funeral 


WE HAD a hero’s: funeral in Wash- 


ington last week. It was for Felix 
Longoria. We buried him in the hal- 
lowed ground of Arlington National 


Cemetery. We laid his to rest along- 
side General Pershing, on a little knoll 
that is known as Pershing Hill. We 
buried him with shame in our hearts 

. and with because of the 
shame. 


anger 


born in the little Texas 
Three Rivers. He was one of 
the American boys who streamed from 


Felix was 


every city, village and farm to the 
call of the nation in peril in the dark 
and anxious days after Pearl Harbor. 


Felix was only 26 when he fell in 
the battle of Luzon to free the Philip- 
pines, to free the Pacific . and also 
to free Three Rivers so that men. could 


continue to live there in peace and 
security. 
The Army has been bringing back 


the bodies of American boys who fell 


in foreign Jands for reburial near their 
families and loved ones in their home 
towns. It became the turn of Felix 


Longoria a short while ago. 

They brought his body back to Three 
The members of his family 
waited with a dull ache in their hearts. 
But at least they knew that now they 
could visit his grave and keep it green 


Rivers. 


and put flowers on it whenever they, 
inted to. But something went wrong, 
The bodies brought back by the Army 


reburial by an 
undertaker. And the undertakers in 
and around the Texas town of Three 
Rivers refused to prepare the body of 
Felix Longoria. Why? Don’t speak the 
reason out loud, just whisper it... this 
American boy born of Mexican 
parents! ' 

And so Felix Longoria, the hero of 
Three Rivers who laid down his life 
that proud Texas might continue to be 
a free state, and the little town of 
Three Rivers a free place for free men 
to live in, could not be buried with hig 
people in his home town. 

And so, last week, there was nothing 
else to do but for a shame-faced nation 
to assume thé obligation of Texas. And 
so, in the cold and bitter rain, we laid 
Felix Longoria to rest in a hero’s grav@ 
in Arlington. 
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ERE IS THE GENERAL lay-out 
of American cooperatives. As 
history 
kinds: 


respects composition, 

and <ttitude, there are two 
farmers’ and urban consumers’. 
Tne farmers’ co-ops have regional 
Me assoj:ctions Ol 
majority are affiliated with two coun- 
National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives and 


their own, and the 


tryw.de organizations the 


the American Institute of Coopera- 
tion. both of which are centered in 
Wacs:ngton, D. C., and work closely 
togezner. The urban co-ops have sepa- 
rate ecional federations, and are 

with the Cooperative League 


U.S.A. and with National Co- 
. Inc., both headquartered in 
go and closely coordinated. 

of the farmers’ regional pur- 
associations, but none of the 
mucn larger number engaged primarily 
in reerketing. are affiliated also with 
the 2vo bodies last mentioned, and are 
in fect their main support. Thus it 
appecrs that for the most part the 
Mefarccrs’ and the 


- Ooosc f& 
Swe. 6 
eo ; : 


urban consumers’ 
cooperatives are separately aligned, 
but that to some extent they go along 
im toge-ner. Put in another way, there 
are v0 moyemegts which are distinct 
and considerably divergent, but also 
partic!ly combined. What the relative 
influence of these will be is a leading 
question which time will answer. 


Urtan co-ops can be better assessed 
if first we take due account of their 
ture. cig brother. 





AMERICAN FARMERS’ CO-OPS 
have grown from native grassroots 
They crose in the nation’s infancy soon 
afte’ 1800. Earliest to take definite 
shape were local cooperative fire in- 
Suramce units, which gradually multi- 
pliec until today there are about 1,850 
Oo trem, widely distributed over the 
coun*ry, with approximately 3,500,000 
Memvers and the amazing total of 
$16,671,245,099 of insurance in force. 

Mirketing and purchasing coopera- 
tives have had their greatest develop- 
men. since the close of the first World 
War. Today they are by far the largest 
farmers’ co-ops in the world. Accord- 
Ing t, the latest government figures, 
for t-© 1946-47 marketing season, ‘there 
Were then 10,125 agricuitural coopera- 
ve: in the United States, with ‘esti- 
Mateg membership of 5,436,000 and a 
business volume’ of $7,116,000,000. As 
there are only six million farms, the 
forégc ing membership figure’ might on 
its fece appear to indicate that nearly 
all Americun farmers belong to co-ops. 
But tnere is a good deal of duplication 
M this figure, 





because many farmers 
join several co-ops which have dif- 
feren? fur Even with liberal 
allowance for such duplication, how- 
fver, t is evident that the proportion 


Cuo0ns, 





o& farmers who are identified with 
f-0N< is larg 

Today azricultural coopera- 
ty € making lusty progress. The 
r Al ps lead in number, bulk 
4 A 1 olume They market 
a ers, almost every kind 
4 including grains 
fott tobacco, fruits and ber- 
Bes, Dut egetables, livestock, egg 
Poul: products, and othe: 
thir v of the supply of these 
Bro to large commercial 
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American Cooperatives Move Ahead 
Part 1 — Farmers Take the Lead 


By John Daniels 
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HIS is the first of two articles by John Daniels on the present 

condition of American cooperatives. 

keting and purchasing associations. 
will appear next week, will discuss urban consumer co-ops. 

Mr. Daniels is the author of four books and numerous magazine 
articles on social-economic subjects. 
developments for some thirty years, and included an account of them 
in his book “America Via the Neighborhood” (1920). 
a countrywide field survery as groundwork for aonther book, “Coopera- 
tion: An American Way” (1938). In 1944 he wrote a series of articles 
for the New Leader which were expanded and published as 2 40-page 
brochure, “American Cooperatives: Yesterday-Today-Tomorrow.” A 
few copies of the second edition may still be obtained from the New 


It deals with farmers’ mar- 
His second article, which 


He has followed cooperative 


Later he made 








urban consumers buy without realizing 
they come from co-ops. 


% x 


POINTING UP purchasing coopera- 
tives, the 1946-47 statistics showed 
2.857 with 2,058,000 members and a 
business volume of 61,111,000,000. 
Though their number is much smaller 
than that of the marketing co-ops, 
they are growing at a faster rate and 
their average membership (calculated 
from the foregoing figures) is larger — 
720 as compared with 456 per unit. 
They have developed processing and 
manufacturing much more extensively. 
This may at first appear surprising. 
For inasmuch as the primary function 
of purchasing cooperatives is to provide 
their members with such basic farm 
supplies as livestock and poultry feed, 
fertilizer, gasoline, oil, farm 
equipment and machinery, plus house- 
held provisions, an uninformed person 
might assume that they would buy all 
these things 
ducers at wholesale, and give their 
members the benefit thereof. 


seed, 


from commercial pro- 


But the fact is that to some extent 
the purchasing co-ops, as represented 
by their regional wholesale  asso- 
ciations, were compelled by commer- 
cial discrimination against them—most 
conspicuously in the case of fertilizer 
and petroleum products—to undertake 
production themselves. The main rea- 
son they have done so, however, is 
because they can effect larger savings 
for their members by operating proc- 
essing and production plants of their 
own. In that. way, within the limits 
of their current capacity, they control 
their own supply as well as their 
wholesale and retail distribution. 

The. above figure ($1,111,000,000) for 
their. total volume of business in the 
1946-47 season covered. their combined 
wholesale and retail operations. Fig- 
ures are not available to show how 
much of’ that volume was accounted 
for. by things produced in their own 





U.N. GAS CO-OP GOES INTO ACTION 
Chile's Ben Cohen Pumps the First Gallon 


plants, but it was a good proportion 
of the total. They have many feed 
mills, - fertilizer plants, stations for 
growing, testing and sorting seeds, a 
factory which turns out tractors and 
farm machinery, and various other 
enterprises. 

Their most spectacular and finan- 
cially most rewarding achievement has 
been in the production and distribu- 
tion of petroleum products. It runs 
the whole gamut through cooperatively 
owned oil wells, pipe lines, refineries 
and blending plants, to their whole- 
sales, then to the local units and 
finally to the individual members. 
Besides supplying a constantly in- 
creasing percentage of the petroleum 
products used by their own members, 
the oil co-ops send. shipments overseas. 
Indeed, their very successful develop- 
ment of this basic industry has proved 
to be the most distinctive and impor- 
tant contribution of American co-ops 
to the advancement of cooperation 
internatignally. In collaboration with 
the cooperative associations of Britain 
and western European countries, they 
established the International Coopera- 
tive Petroleum Association with head- 
quarters in New York. 

. * 

REGIONAL purchasing cooperatives 
have in recent years built a large and 
constanily growing structure of many 
kinds of insurance. These companies 
are distinct from the local farmers’ 
fire insurance units cited earlier, some 
of which have expanded until they 
now cover groups of counties, whole 
states, or several states. The new com- 
panies operate over as wide an area 
as they can develop, and are country- 
wide in aspiration. Urban co-ops have 
entered into mutually helpful arrange- 
“ments with them. Insurance. reserves 
ot funds have been of assistance in fi- 
nancing other cooperative enterprises, 
both rural and urban, and a system 
of cooperative banking and. credit is 
now evolving. 








Another new development is that of 
cooperative medical service and hos- 
pitals, 


Here the first pioneering was 
done by farmers and townspeople in 
combination, and took form in the 
establishment of a hospital and related 
facilities at Elk City, Oklahoma. Since 
that time. (1929), a substantial number 
of similar hospitals have been founded 
in other rural Concurrently 
there has been a growing movement 
on the part of urban cooperators to 
organize health groups and centers, 
ind medical insurance. Thus country 


towns. 


and city forces have joined hands in 
this extension of co-op activity. 

Although the present account of 
farmers’ cooperatives is necessarily 
brief, the facts presented are suffi- 
cient to show that these organizations 
constitute an important and vigorous 
part of America’s agricultural and in- 
dustrial order. What shall be said now 
about their relations with ordinary 
business, and their attitude toward the 
profit system and “Free Enterprise”? 

“ a % 

IN ANSWERING THIS QUESTION, 
note must be taken of some pertinent 
differences between marketing and 
purchasing co-ops. The former are 
frankly out for profits, though not for 
themselves as incorporated bodies, but 
for the farmers who are their mem- 
bers. 

The purchasing co-ops, however, are 
not engaged in selling to whomever 
they can at ‘the highest price they can 
get, but provide their members with 
farm supplies at the lowest practicable 
cost. Thus they are not out for profits, 
but for savings. Business men may 
honestly feel that there is only < 
nominal difference between “savings” 
and profits. But there is a real differ- 
ence, both in principle and in practice 
The only possible way to make a profit 
is to sell something to somebody else 
for more than it cost you. You simply 
cannot make a profit by selling some- 
thing to yourself. Purchasing co-ops 
are actually groups of farmers banded 
together to supply “themselves with 
goods, either by producing these goods 
in their own plants, or buying them 
from commercial sources in such large 
quantities as to ensure a net saving 
to the members. 

As the most efficient method of hand- 
ling the matter, the goods thus ac- 
quired are first “sold” by the co-op 
wholesale to the local units, who in 
turn “sell” them to their members. 
At both levels these “sales” are made 
at prices generally prevalent in the 
communities. Then at the year’s end, 
after the books have been audited, 
working expenses and taxes paid and 
some reserves kept for continued 
operation, the wholesale disburses the 
remainder to the local units in pro- 
portion to their patronage for the year, 
and the local units make similar dis- 
bursements to their members. These 
disbursements are called patronage- 
refunds. Thus it is evident that the 
‘sales’ which were made prior to this 
year-end settlement virtually 
bookk’eping transactions, and that the 


were 
net prices actually paid by the local 
units and the individual members 
were these bookkeeping prices minus 
the refunds or savings. 
The purchasing co-ops, naturally, 
intent on savings instead of profits, 
have an attitude someWhat different 
from that of the marketing co-ops. 
Their members are conscious of them- 
selves as consumers as well as pro- 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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retary of the American Civil Libe 


aie Feo, 
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ties Union, has just returned from a 
tour of Germany and Austria, where 
under the ausp'ces of the American 
authorities, he completed a study of 
civil rights. This discussion will be 
followed by two articles by G. E. R. 
Gedye the 
litical The 
articles appear 
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ALTHOUGH THE AUSTRIAN gov- 
ernment is balanced evenly between 
the rightist People’s Party, the Catholic 
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cial Democrats, feeling 


hat the Soc 
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place when the occupation forces with- 
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that the Western powers are fearful of 
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: : 2 has made a point of maintaining good With the Peasant Party outlawed, 
Reuben Markham is a ee relations with the West. His war record every Peasant leader imprisoned, killed 
authority on Balkan affairs. He = is admirable and for a while after the or humiliated, Stephan sings Hosanna 
lived and traveled extensively m Communists seized power he staunchly to the jailers and the murderers of his 
\Mittagl— Eastern Europe. He is the author of upheld the dignity and independence own noblest parishioners. 
—almagi"Imperial Tito. 4 of the Church. In time he succumbed. * * “ 
‘ The pressure was too strong. Exarch THE HEADS of the Bulgarian Prot- 
ee ee Stephan had not the courage of Arch- ve Ce ee, e “—w 
HE MINDSZENTY TRIAL and at i Asn Dicey oe aii estant churches didn’t do much bet 
. : s Stepinatz a > herdsmi _ ate anew — << hranc 
the charges against Bulgarian E I ter, I am sorry to say. This branch 





on wil i's campaign to conquer Eastern 
S of ppuropean religion. This campaign, not 
» destroy the church now but to sub- 
ert it to his own use, has already 
ered many less dramatic, but perhaps 
sore important, victories. : But their chief did bow his head 
pite tg Stalin and his Eastern European 


Amos. When he was confronted with of 
the stark choice of obeying God or 
George Dimitrov, he chose George, the 
Communist autocrat. He went all out, 
making the Church an active instrument 
of Communist propaganda. He mounted 
a tower on Moscow’s world front and 


Bulgarian Christendom is_ small, 
comprising only a few thousand mem- 
bers in all. It is a creation of American 
missionaries and has played a noble 
role of enlightenment and moral in- 
spiration. 


Protestants have spotlighted Sta- 


began to blow his trumpet. ; si se 
: ; : and bend his knee—to George. There 
He had many reasons for apostacy. 


on \ nts have met with much success in -_ ‘ ; was a double reason for this: The first 
e . The small amount of land which the sche sae die aati, 

istratigganslaving the Eastern Orthodox ; ; : : was fear. In Bulgaria, it is very dan- 
— ogee Bulgarian Church still owned was in ey Sian Alans Neieaes 

rermammenurches. Actually all top National serous for a leader not to bend the knee, 


senrthodox Church organizations behind 
prewqane 
to whgmervice of Communism, except the 
tmerbian Church. Moscow is vigorously 
unmying to gain control of the Orthodox 
eek-enmbhurc 
unanggyprus and the whole Middle East, but 





tarthodox churchmen daily give to their 








danger, iis seminaries were in the 
hands of the Red Army, rebel priests 7 ; a 
iron curtain are officially in the ‘ : ee ee wie connected with America. The second 
“ under Communist instigation were i 
eat * , . : reason was the lure of flattery. 
building a fire under him. Two red bh ss 
Ihe Protestants have never been big 


shots in Bulgaria. They’ve been on 


especially if he is known to have been 


Bishops were chosen, each eager for 
set post. A red commissar in 
clerical garb followed him by day and 


night, spying on his words, inscribing 





in Constantinople, Greece, the fringe—a small persecuted, ridiculed 
sect of “strange believers.” Often na- 


not succeeded as well there up to tionalistic governments and _ fervent 


the names of his visitors. é 
Pan-Slavism called to his Slav Orthodox priests humiliated them. In 
The support which Eastern European heart. Golden Orthodox Moscow cast its a very®small way they were like the 


. “hrictinns > 
bright rays upon Stephan’s_ cross- early Christians in Rome. 





der ge@masters, who are opposed to all religion, bedecked breast, melting his resistance. But then the Communist regime 
that th@mill stand as an ineradicable blot on the If he had persisted, Sees ieaes: save them equal rights—to sing their 
hurch. Some Balkan Socialists, many munist Party might have set up its sones, say their prayers, march in 
‘ aan merarians, not a Tew journalists, own Orthodox Church. So Stephan gave Communist parades, and preach of 
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hemseives more heroic a ‘thodox . ee , ~urhs yhapns i 
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ay trayed their Lord. . order to humiliate the far more power- 
This typifies strategy, in relation to ; : ful “National Church,” perhaps to lure 
ligion, the world over, which pursues WHEN MOSCOW announced the American fellow-travelers. “The Great 
ree main ail to bring all churches formation of the new Comintern, the Dimitrov” showed rather special favors 
al digo disrepute, to use the Eastern dividing of the world into two camps to the Protestant Head, Pastor Vasil 
contriggthodox Church as an imperial and a relentless global war on free Ziapkov, who publicly supported the 
L ency, after the manner of the Tzars, government, the Bulgarian Exarch sent Communist regime. He even served the 
in d to incite Protestants against other a pastoral to his flock praising that Dictator by writing to Americans of 
°° —— event. the wonderful “religious freedom in the 
When “The Great Dimitrov” in- new Bulgarian democracy.” His recent 
about 4 THE LEADERSHIP of the Bulgarian augurated a Two Year Plan, which indictment should give him time to 
ue @pastern Orthodox Church has capitu- robs the peasants of their grain, the think. 
the Rust It has openly and demonstra- bourgeoisie of their property, the 
vely entered the service of Dimitrov workers of their freedom, Exarch IN RUMANIA the situation of the 
1 of his master, Stalin. Stephan sent his priests out to bless it. Eastern Orthodox Church is almost the 
not on@Exarch Stephan I, head of this church, Nine-tenths of the faithful members same as in Bulgaria. Premier Petru 
eir Ne tately, eloguent, genial man with of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church are Groza sternly tells the church what it 
¢ ying beard and faltering step. He is peasants, yet when “the Great Dimi- may and may not do, and for such 
pl tan extreme nationalist nor a blind trov” hanged the heroic peasant leader, dictation is hailed almost as a church 
ttarlan. He has been an advocate of Nikola Petkov, Exarch Stephan asked father. Not only does the hierarchy ask 
ace and international cooperation and God to bless the executioner. God to bless him and Ana Pauker, 























but takes mundane steps to help the 
Communist dictator. Uncertain as to 
CATRG} ics iN EASTERN EUROPE God’s reaction, the high priests went 
buve beyond celestial appeals and ordered 
the whole priesthood to induce their 
CATHCLICS iN % OF TOTAL POPULATION parishioners to vote for the Com- 
0 nunists 

The comparatively few Roman Cath- 
olics and the many Greek Catholics 
of Western Rumania (Transylvania) 
show a far more independent attitude. 


Most of the Greek Catholics have been 
| leeply influenced by brave Juliu 


Maniu, who is a devout Christian. 
The Baptists and Seventh Day Ad- 
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CZECHO & 
SLOVAKIA: 


{") ventists, few in number, exemplary 
fh in char@cter; fervent in prayer, favor 


1e regime outwardly. This is partly 
ecause the Communists at first gave 


YUGO them more freedom than preceding 
ationalist regimes had given, partly 
SLAVIA vecause the Protestants rather enjoy 


ing their mighty rivals, the Ortho- 


»x, humiliated by the Communists, 

nd partly because their chief inter- 

Hi ° est is the Second Coming anyhow. 
With the millennium just around the 


RUMANIA 


[a * g QRH AH i) 4 orner, why should they gy ern 

} ! { politics! But as they await Gabriel’s 

BULGARIA if I} Hint I i) II i aa v0) " a trumpets, they nourish a very warm 
0.5 : : secret fire in their hearts for the re- 

. R cently outlawed Peasant Party of Juliu 

£ Maniu. However, they consider that a 

GRAPHIC SYNDICATI matter strictly between themselves and 








God. 
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Balkan Religion Goes Red 


IN YUGOSLAVIA the attitude of the 
Church is more heroic. The leading 
prelates have preserved more inde- 
pendence. The higher priesthood and 
most of the village priests in the Ser- 
bian Orthodox Church, which includes 
half the Yugoslavs in its membership, 
are staunchly independent. The Metro- 
politan, Gavrilo, has absolutely refused 
to prostrate himself in the dust beside 
his colleagues from Sofia and Bucha- 
rest.. And the Serbian Holy Synod 
has resisted every attempt to make 
that church a propaganda instrument 
for World Communism. 

Resistance was strengthened by the 
bravery of Metropolitan Nastich of 
Sarajevo, who after a ten days’ trial 
before a People’s Court was led away 
in chains to serve an ll-year prison 
sentence. 

The bearing of Mr. Nastich before 
his arrest and during the trial has 
placed him in the select category of 
the champions of liberty. His past had 
been above reproach, his war record 
Was without blemish, his acceptance 
last year of the second highest post 
in the Serbian Church was a_ public 
challenge to Tito’s dictatorship and his 


e 





“DIMITROV 
A Blessed Man Is He 


installation was one of the braves® 
declarations made anywhere during 
recent months. 

Consequently the tvrants liquidated 
him but could not break _his spirit. 
Though in chains and in a dungeon, he 
ispires the Serbian nation as their 


legendary Saint Sava. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC Church in 
Yugoslavia is even firmer. For example, 
in Slovenia, with more than a million 
inhabitants, practically all of whom 
are Catholics, only ‘five priests have 
identified themselves with Tito’s re- 
gime, while five others support him 
in some special social enterprises. In 
this exceptionaly important area 
where Communist pressure is often 
expressed in actual physical persecu- 
tion, both the higher and lower clergy 
tand firm. 

In Croatia the situation is about the 





The number of Croatian priests 
upporting Tito is very small. Among 
the somewhat morc fickle Dalmatians 
the number of defections is only slight- 
ly larger. 

Among the higher clergy in Yugo- 
lavia, of all churches, Monsignor Sve- 
tozar Ritig alone has gone into Tito’s 
service —and he has served every 
Yugoslav regime. 

Most men and women of Southeast 
Europe remain whole and unbowed 
even -under the Communist yoke, in 
the shadow of Communist gallows, The 
apostates and renegades are a minority. 
And some of them deserve pity more 
than scorn, for they are under terrible 
pressure, 
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| ThePre: 


HILE THE UNITED NATIONS 
W worked away in Paris last fall, 
a New York City editor dis 
patched a warning to his correspondent 


there The Unite Nations,” he as- 
serted, “can't be aved by writing 
about it And this is a trut hich 
perhaps reporters too close to the U.N 


are likely to forget 


But there is another angle, which 
editors in their turn ure likely to over- 
look. And that i The United Na- 
tions can be hurt by some of the things 
written about it.” The fact is that the 
U. N. has been hurt by the pre 

THERE IS A CYNICISM about th 


U. N. which has pervaded altogethe: 
too many minds, both official and non 
official. There is a tendency to put the 
United Nations to one ide and forvet 
about it And for this the pre is at 
least in part responsible 

The United Natio: may | viewed 
from perhaps three \ point 

] t its least, it can | 1 propagand: 
instrument i lane in the ideological 
jou or the nds ol n 

2. It nl orum ft irshal orld 
pinion v« oh ( ral strengtl 

eki t " i lution of 1) 
international trouble large on mall 

3. At it best, it cun be a meeting 
place in which men and nations can 
learn to work togethe perhaps most 
easily on social and cconomic prob- 
lems, building up habit that can 
eventually apply in all phases of world 
politic 

GIVEN THOSE THREE possibilitic 
what has the pre done about them? 
Here are ome answer temmin; 
primarily from the experience of the 
New York pre but not untypical of 


the American press, and perhaps of the 
press of the rest of the world as well. 

On the propaganda the pre 
has certainly energetic — and 
pliant as well. Cold war developments 
of the United Nations have been her- 
alded so mightily that few people ever 
realize there been any other 
phases of the world organization. 

The veto problem is 
bet for a story at 
frequently on Page One. 


side, 
been 


have 


almost a 
time, not 
Name-calling 


sure 


any in- 





has a corner on the journalistic ex- 
change, for conflict has been the cri- 
terion for news in the United States 
these many years—cven though agree- 
ment at this time might be rarer and 
hence more likely to interest readers 
The Eastern European and Soviet 
press, to judge from extracts published 


here, has not been backward in featur- 


A UN AGENCY AT WORK 


sand the United 





There's More to it than Conflict 


By Peter kihss 


Special Corresvondent, N.Y. 


itself, for what- 


ing th type of nev 
ever propaganda value it may have. 

There an occasional exception. A 
year ago, for instance, the Economik 
nd Social Council took up Yugo- 
lavia’s complaint that the United 
States had refused to return $47,000,000 
in Yugoslav gold deposited here during 
the wu 

There were several arguments that 
ould have been used against Yugo- 
iavia. There was the point that the 
issue wa till a matter for bilateral 


negotiation, as part of an overall settle- 
ment of mutual claims, and so recourse 


to the U. N. was too early. (In fact, 
the case was later settled by direct 
nevotiation.) There was the view that 
legal disputes should go to the Inter- 


national Court of Justice. But beyond 
tl thi more fundamental issue wa 
raised—the very basic powers of the 
Council 

To win one battle and knock out the 
Yugoslav complaint, the United State 
argued that the Economie and Social 
Council had no right to make recom- 
mendations to individual nations at all. 
Such an argument could trim the 
Council down below even its present 
narror confines for achievement It 
vould mean that the human right 
ection of the charter, whose super- 
vision i entrusted to the Council, 


ight never be ugainst in 
the 


cil had already once heard complaints 


applied 


i- 


vidual violator In practice, Coun- 


from Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and 
Greece appealing for return of Dan- 
ubian vessels held by Allied occupa- 


and, on United States 
that the 
nations involved take up all Danubian 
problem As- 
istant Secretary-General Ivan Kerno, 


tion authoritic 
motion, had recommended 
aut a special conference. 


in a legal opinion, held that any inter- 
national matter lay within 
the Council’s competence, and that any 
other interpretation would paralyze the 
Council. 


economic 


The press paid almost no attention 
to this argument. The cconomic com- 
mittee voted against considering the 


Yugoslav complaint, tacking on aFrench 
amendment that the Council had no 
right to make recommendations in indi- 
vidual cases. But the New York Herald 
Tribune did print some stories pointing 
out the implications, and several dele- 
gates confessed privately that these 
articles encouraged some soul-search- 
ing among the members. 

And when the final vote threw out 
Yugoslavia’s complaint in the full 
Council, fourteen to three, the French 
removed by fifteen 
with the United 


was 


amendment 


votes to two, 


only 
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Over 4,000,000 Have Been Fed 
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“Weill, what’s the United Nations Deing Anyway?” for 
90 
States and France holding out for principle between the Sovict Un: cs on : 
shearing the Council's powers. the one hand and the other four p: wers Amy 
* 4 “ on the other, on how such a ‘ore into 
ON THE FORUM PROSPECTS . should be set up. The Soviet Union oe 
HE tU! OSPECTS of : at 
the United Nations, there have been wanted each of the nations to com Wor 
altogether too many sins of omission. tribute equally in all categoric al- vedi 
Repeatedly, for instance, the press had though conceding the possibili: e 000 | 
opportunities to warn against resump- variations; the rest insisted this ae natic 
tion of Dutch military action in Ind6- impossible and wanted compacable has 
nesia and to demand stronger U. N. contributions. mot} 
peace efforts. What has happened since then” On and 
For six months the Good Offices Tuly 15, 19¢7, the Council adjoras In 
Committeec’s political negotiations had discussion while, at British and Freae dom 
been in unhappy recess. For five suggestion, the Military Staff Comun & toc 
months, the Committee’s report that tee tried to work out the problem bj peor 
Dutch trade regulations were crippling studying just how large the : _ Brit 
the Indonesian Republic went almost ought to be, to see if the — © Bt coop 
ignored—by the Security Council as — bas te sont z - - 1,00f 
wali’ ao. i practice. Since then there has been ne 
: es ae hitie ‘icin a official word of the details of the Mili- W 
ms P ss tary Staff Committee’s discussiors. . 
nificant included actual Dutch press 2 : Ul 
releases, charging infiltration of 11,000 But the fact is that as much 2 4 Bf yoy 
Republican troops behind Dutch lines, poor age the closed-door — ry num 
terrorism in  Dutch-held villages, found agreement in committee th it the mail 
murder of pro-Dutch Indonesian offi- U. N. should have fifteen divisions 0! Dar 
cials. On Nov. 10, the Indonesian Fi- alroeen range poemange-a by variel pre 
nance Minister and a deputy Indonesian nations for Security Council dispose! Bf myc 
U. N. delegate told reporters at Lake under the charter scheme. Four poW- ram 
Success that the chief delegate had assees including the Soviet Union, avon’ y The 
been dispatched to Paris on instructions apne gated rare at U. N. = “" : - teal 
to appear before the Security Council between 1,200 and 1,300 plan a tific 
at any moment, the Indonesian govern- United States ne. om is 2,60 nj 
ment believing a police action “immi- comedown from its original 3,500 text 
nent” unless American pressure — or On a fleet, ther t 
perhaps economic sanctions under the ng four powers on such ints lere 
Marshall Plan—were brought to bear. ome twenty-four destroye ! ttl 
The New York Times threw out the zen submarines at VU. NI ) Ney 
tory entirely, and the York ith the Uni are be toni 
Herald 7 > cut it to one sentence higher I 
But the press only refiected the public Iscorad W t 
end official apathy and disinterest, and r U. N I 
the Security Council in Paris had even e! 
voted a Christmas adjournment when ( ihe s in I 
on Dex 19, the Dutch | 


id been 
of an international police forces Fo 
three yeai the U. N. Military Staff 
Committee-—representing the Big Five 


chiefs of staff—has been charged with 
planning such a force. It has 
almost entirely in secret, save for one 
brief period from May to July, 1947, 
after a report showing disagreement in 


operated 
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ul situation 
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partment comment on the it us 
letter last September to the Unile? 
States Federation of Justice, asserte w 
“current developments in the Unite? ms 
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+ negotiations on a United Na- 
‘police force for the moment un- 
ely.” This is a view that could 
stand some public debate. It is an 
jssue‘ in which the press might bring 
some of its potent batteries into play. 







COMING BEFORE the United- Na- 
tions General Assembly this April will 
be the problem of the Italian colonies. 
In the fall of 1945, Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes proposed in the 
Council of Foreign Ministe.s that the 
Italian colonies be placed under United 





Nations trusteeship. 

Three years passed, and in a four- 
power conference at Paris last Septem- 
ber, the Soviet Union finally gave way 
per offered the old Byrnes proposal. 
What happened? The British and 
French, originally opposing such an 
experiment, maintained their resist- 
ance. The United States, which found 
its original policy now accepted by the 
Soviet Union, now shied away, And 
from the press? As usual—silence. 

But aside from the East-West im- 
passe, the U. N. has done many worth- 
while things. and the stories are ayail- 
able for the writing. The U. N. has 
set up an Economic Commission for 


Europe in which Slav nations and 
Western powers meet together to seek 
and break bottlenecks against increased 
production and a_ better standard of 
life. E. C. E. has helped boost steel 
utput and nitrogen production with 


its coal allocations; it has restored the 
fow of railroad traffic, and slashed 
restrictions on international trucking; 
it has promoted electric power ex- 
hanges and increased timber exports. 
Among the U. N.’s specialized agen- 
ies, the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization hé channeled allocations 


for scarce commodities winning a 
90 percent compliance; it has carried 
vaccine, developed in Canadian- 
American biolegical warfare research, 
into Asia and Afric® to fight the 


8 scourge of rinderpest among. bread- 
; pi winning draft animals and cattle. The 
‘3 World Health Organization has helped 
‘a reduce malaria in Greece from 1,000,- 
dia 000 cases a year to 50,000. The Inter- 


bh national Children’s Emergency Fund 
1,000.000 youngsters and 
mothers in a dozen European nations 
and China. 

In the people’s aspirations for free- 
dom, the Trusteeship Council has 
fostered more self-government for the 
people of Western Samoa, and spurred 


has fed 





7 British-French economic and cultural 
. = cooperation to alleviate woes of 

a 1,000,000 West African Ewe tribésnien. 
me . a > 
i WHERE IS TIE PRESS when the 
; U.N. labors on such jobs? In New 
ee York, the Herald Tribune has run a 
~— number of feature articles and at least 
= . maintains a daily column, allotting a 


+ paragraph apiece to U. N. develop- 
ments, which varics altogether too 
much in quality but points at the 
Tfamifying nature of U. N. activities. 
The Times, emphasizing U. N.’s poli- 
tical activities, amid considerable pon- 
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‘Federal Aid to Education 





Freedom's Bulwark Needs Help 


By Willard E. Given 


Executive Secretary, National Education Association 


*, HERE IS NO ACTIVITY of our 
government of more importance 
to national prosperity and sec- 

urity than the education of our chii- 
dren. The significance of education in 
a democratic government was recog- 
nized in the early days of our republic 
with the establishment of a system of 
public schools supported by taxation. 
With universal education as an ideal, 
we have year by year approached the 
reality of education for all. 

In this nation’s early decades an 
agricultural economy prevailed — in 
which the wealth of the people differed 
little from community to community. 
While the educational opportunities 
available were often meager, they were 
fairly equal. However, with the de- 
velopment of an industrial age and the 
growth of populous centers around the 
factories and offices which compose our 
cities, great inequalities in cducational 
opportunity developed. Wealth, as well 
as population, beame centralized. Hun- 
dreds of communitics—particularly in 
rural areas—were unable to provide 
adequaic school: systems or operate 
them as economically as the towns and 
cities where wealth was concentrated. 
This condition has grown worse decade 
by decade. A study of the financing 
of our public schools, completed in 1948, 
shows that some communities of the 
United States now pay sixty times as 
much as others for their children’s 
education. 

WEALTI! IS A MEASURE of ability 
io support schools. The number of 
children is a measure of the educational 
task. In some states there are more 
than twice as many children per one 
thousand of the adult population as 
there are in others. A large proportion 
of children is not necessarily associated 
with large per capita. wealth. As a 
United States Senator once said, “Those 
who have the kids do not always have 
the cash.” There now exists among our 
states an inequality of educational 
opportunity wholly inconsistent with 
the ideals of democracy. The inequal- 
ity does not reflect a lack of interest 
in education. All parents wish to give 
their children the preparation they 
need to succeed as individuals and to 
perform effectively the duties of good 
citizens. This inequality is a direct 
result of the unequal distribution of 
taxable wealth. Some states can and 
do maintain excellent schools for most 
of their children without reducing the 
effectiveness of other public enterprises 
or imposing upon themselves an undue 
burden of taxation. Other states can- 
not support their schools at the average 
cost cf schooling in the United States 
not even if they taxed themselves to 
the limit and appropriated all their 
taxes to schools alone. 

We have long recognized the princi- 
ple that education is a function of the 

tate. The support of the schools has 
been accepted as an obligation of state 
nd lIecal governments. There are few 
who would not insist that an essential 
element of our American freedom is 


the right of parents and other citizens 
vithin a community to determine how 
their children shall be educated. The 


egimentation of the schools on a na- 
tionwide ba would be a serious step 

vay from democracy and toward the 
kind of tyranny to which we are so 
inalterably opposed. 

The federal government, however, 
has an important stake in education. 
Children are citizens of the nation as 
well as of the communities and states 
in whih they reside. As citizens they 


have obligations to perform for the 
national as well as for their local gov- 
ernments. The duties of citizenship at 
the national level have been in recent 
yeurs greatly increased. Twice in a 
single geneMation the federal govern- 
ment has summoned American youth 
to defense of their country. Problems 
of national and international impor- 
tance, federal in their origin and scope, 
now require a greatly increased pro- 
portion of the time and energy of all 
citizens. 


THE NATIONAL ASPECT of citi- 
zenship is further emphasized in the 
migration of citizens from one state to 
another. Paved highways, cheap auto- 
mobiles, economy of travel by rail, the 
development of bus lines and air lanes 
to every part of the continent have 
greatly increased the mobility of our 
population. Ten years before the war 
began nearly one-fourth of all native 
Americans resided in other states than 
those of their birth. In ten states at 
least one-half of the American-born 
population, according to the United 
Siates Census of 1930, beean life 
csewhere, 

The war tremendously stepped up 
these population shifts. Nearly eight 
million civilians relocated across state 
lines between December, 1941 and 
March, 1945, almost 3,600,000 of them 
moving from one region of the country 
to another. After the war was over 
people kept on moving. Almost six 


million civilians established new resi- , 


dences in other states in the first six 


*months of peace. Two-thirds of these 


were cither persons who had not moved 
during the war or were wartime 
migrants moving on to new _ places. 
During the war some twelve million 
men and women in the armed services 
developed mobile living habits which 
portend even greater internal popula- 
tion shifts in the future. 

An Alabama boy’s lack of vocational 
training is a matter of concern to a 
Detroit manufacturer. Voters who 
were denied educational opportunity in 
Oklahoma or Arkansas may cast the 
deciding ballot on a referendum in 
California. The liabilities of one state 
do not become the assets of another 
or, for that matter, of the nation. In 
1940 there were ten mill’on adults who 
were for all practical purposes illiterate 
and unable to respond to the demands 


of the federal government for the serv- 
ices needed during the war, either at 
home or on the baitle fronts. Among 
them were 350,000 registrants in the 
draft who signed their names with 
only a mark. Nearly 700,000 men wer 
rejected for military service solely be- 





cause of lack of sufficient education. 
Economic competency and education 
are just as closely related as effectiv 
military service and education. The 
United States Chamber of Commerc: 
in a nationwide survey discovered 
definite relation between the prosperity 
of a community and the quality of ed- 
ucation it offered to its children. Edu- 
cated people produce more and con- 
sume more and better things. Educa- 
tion pays the community, it pays th: 
state, it pays the nation. All three poli- 
tical units have a responsibility to lax 
the basis for their prosperity in a wel 


educated citizenry. The states and local 
communities have long tried to meet 
this obligation. Ti is time now for the 
federal government to do its share ir 
the preparation of our young peopl 
for cffective citizenship. 


ITeIS INPOSSIELE to provide com- 
parable educational opportunities ir 
the communities and states of — the 
United Stetes unless the federal gov- 
ernment helps in the support of schools 
The ability to support schools varie: 
widely. The average annual income o 
the people who live in the state o 
Nevada, for instance, is $1,700. The 
average income in Mississippi is only 
$575. It is no accident, therefore, tha’ 
the average annual school expenditure 
per pupil in Nevada is $157, while the 
people of Mississippi can spend only 
$45 per year for the education of cacl 
school child. 

There is no solution to this astonish- 
ing inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity exept the participation of the 
federal government in the support oi 
schools. The wealth of the nation mus? 
be taxed wherever it is and spent foi 
the education of children wherevei 
they are. This is not at all a nev 
principle in the financing of enterprises 
for the public welfare. The citizens o 
New York state help to pay for the 
building of postoffices in Arizona, for 
the elimination of hog cholera in Mis- 
souri, for the building of a dam it 
Oregon. The citizens of Colorado hel 
to pay for deepening the harbor o1 

(Cantinued on Page Fifteen) 





CHILDREN AT SCHOOL 
A Measure of the Task 
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Study in Contrasts 


THE WALL AND OTHER STCRIES. 
New Directions. 270 pages. $7.50. 

MODERN FRENCH SHORT STORIES. 
York: 
ARTRE’S WORSHIP OF 
bility for, and « 


1¢ 


New Directions. 182 pages. 
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Reviewed by PIERRE GARAI 


By Jean-Paul Sartre. New York: biography with social ruffles 
not so its literary or aesthetic value, 
which is nil. The remainder of the 


book is hardly better. 


is dubious; 


Edited by John Lehmatn. New 


$3.00. 

NEW DIRECTIONS HAS given this 
handsome physical 
production, and Lloyd Alexander has 
tendered it that rare tribute, a truly 
excellent translation. It seems a pity 
that so much effort has been lavished 
on a work which, like the disappoint- 
ing early novel, La Nausée, to be pub- 
here shortly, will do little to 
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Reviewed by BERTRAM D. WOLFE 
LAND OF MILK AND HONEY. W. L. White. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
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truth and use their own judgment, they have systematically cut off the 


Bie s THE MEN IN the Kremlin do not trust their citizens to know the 


Russian people from the rest of the world by a double wall. There is an 





netrable dam against the flow of knowledge, and an added wall built up of 


falsehood, fantasy and misrepresentation. Therefore, in this century of movement 
and world communication and world trade, more even than in the ancient centuries 


of local isolation, there are two distinct 
worlds. 


The hero of “Land of Milk and 
Honey” was born in 1914. He grew up 
in the Soviet schools, got his “informa- 
tion” about other lands from the Soviet 
press and loudspeakers, was subject 
during all his formative years to the 
constant war, cold and hot, that the 
Soviet rule 
ple. He 


his own country nor the outside world, 


rs wage against their peo- 
up understanding neither 


just as a le child never knows what 
it is to be boy until he also know 
wi 

Durin late war, like millions of 


his untry n, he went for the first 
to Rumania, to Hungary, 
first West 
Americans. 


France, met hi 
Balkans and 

startled and be- 
the paint and lip-rouge 
ra; the extra suits possessed 


he saw 





by exploited working class slaves; the 
privately owned 
watches of ordinary men; the lack of a 
decent and proper gulf between the 
high officer and the soldier; the free- 
dom with which men spoke of and to 
their superiors; the fact that generals 
and privates both smoked the same 
cigarette; the reckless way in which 
underlings, mere 


bathrooms, radios, 


1 captains or even 
sergeants, made decisions, issued passes, 
criticized their officials and the con- 


duct of the war; the lack of proper 
hiererchy, discipline, espionage of one 
upon the other, the lack of a proper 
amount of fear. Being an airforce 
captain, } duties required him to 
huttie | ; and forth between the 
outer an inner world. He began 
to see both of them with fresh eyes, 
with the formed mind of an adult, 
coupied with the naive, unstaled vision 
f a litt hild, opening his eyes for 

first t » upon a strange, indeed, 
lwo strange, new worlds. 

In the “hteenth century it was the 
fashion v men of letters to try to 
achieve such freshness of insight 


n civilization by bringing 

Indian, or Persian or 
veller to Paris or London, 
ving him record his sup- 





posed j ssions in a series of letters 
back hi But Mr. White did not have 
0 inve traveller or imagine his 
reactior Vasili Kotov, except for a 
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few altered details designed to protect 
his folks back home, is a real person. 
Quite by accident this reviewer met 
him a short time after he escaped to 
America, and knows his story. 


After making many flights and carry- 
ing out,many missions, at the war’s 
end his plane was wrecked while trans- 
porting many Soviet citizens back to 
Russia, and all but two of the passen- 
gers were burned to cinders. He knew 
that he would be 
“killed in action” so that his family 
would not be made to suffer if he de- 
serted. Thus at last, he was free to 
re-examine the two worlds in the light 
of all his puzzling, unsettling ex- 
periences, and choose between them. 


reported, too, as 


THE CHOICE WAS NOT an easy 
one. As a youth, he had been stirred 
by the dream of the revolution, and 
had known the best that the Soviet 
world can offer the more fortunate 
Soviet citizen. Back in Russia were the 
two girls with whom in adolescence and 
manhood he had fallen in love, the 
relatives and friends, the good engi- 
neering job with all its accompanying 
extras amidst a generally meager life. 
But there was also official hatred of 
the accumulated heritage of human 
culture and of human values many of 
them anterior to feudalism and ciptal- 
ism but now called in question. There 
w&s the material 
things. hierarchical 
arrogance and privilege, which belied 
the meaning of every word of fra- 
ternity and equality that had inspired 
the revolution. There was the uni- 
versal espionage, the cruel concentra- 
tion camp, the brutal, unremitting war 
of the rulers on the minds and hearts 
and nerves of the people, the dictator- 
ship of the die, the omnipresent fear. 


crass, struggle for 


There was the 


Nor was the outside world free from 
dangers. How would he learn the lan- 
guage and the strange ways? How 
transport his skills and his acquired 
position in society? How would he get 
a ration card entitling him to buy some 
of the things in those American deli- 
catessens and dry goods 
parently bursting with goods? Would 
they not regard him as a spy? Why 
was there such a disconcerting lack of 
discipline, so that when he registered 
in a hotel he did not have to present 
his documents, propusk, komandirovka, 


stores ap- 


police permission, authorization of a 
superior. The unknown was full of 
terrors, most of them carried over by 
world he had 


habituation from the 


known. 


Thus- there are in this book two 
“Lands of Milk and Honey,” 
and America, and two lands of name- 
less terror. Through Vasili’s fresh eyes 
and troubled, uncertain spirit, we are 
enabled to see them both afresh. Mr. 
White has brought to the telling of 
Vasili Kotov’s tale the warm human 
sympathy and_ skill in story-telling 
that characterizes all of his books. No 
one can read it without understanding 
America better, and the Soviet Union 
better, nor without getting a deeper 
insight into the central human prob- 
lems of our time. 


Russia 


(Bertram D. Wolfe is the author of 
Three Who Made A Revolution.) 
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MAN AND HIS WORKS, The Science of Cultural Anthropology. By Mel- 


ville J. Herskovits. New York: 


Knopf. 678 pages. $6.50. 


in the last decades, both internally and in relation to other disciplines. To 


A NTHROPOLOGY, LIKE ALL social sciences, has undergone many changes 


be sure, anthropologists have long given lip service to the unity of their 
subject matter, but an increasing abundance of material and an increasing emphasis 
on specialization (a characteristic feature of modern business and modern science) 


encouraged the physical anthropologist, 


ethnologist of the early 20th century, 
each to pursue his separate way with 
the least interference from or concern 
for the work of others. Of course, there 
were exceptions: linguistics might il- 
luminate an analysis of mythology, as 
it did in the work of Franz Boas, or 
archaeology might lead to cultural re- 
constructions, as it did in the work of 
Frederick W. Hodge, but by and large, 
anthropology remained departmental- 
ized, its different branches almost sepa- 
rate entities. 

Even during this period of specializa- 
tion, new trends were visible. Develop- 
psychology, particularly, 
aroused the interest of ethnologists, 
and the study of the impact of white 
civilization on native cultures, so much 
a part of recent anthropological re- 
search, showed the need for historical 
orientation and for a knowledge of the 
basic concepts of economics, political 
science, and geography. Today, the 
anthropologist recognizes more and 
more not only the oneness of his an- 
thropological world, but the close bonds 
that tie his world to other sciences, 
natural as well as social. 


ments in 


Dr. Herskovits, who is professor of 
anthropology at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, has worked extensively in the 
field of comparative Negro culture, his 
researches carrying him outside the 
United States to the West Indies, South 
America and Africa. The present 
volume, like all anthropological text- 
books, is faced with the overwhelming 
task of encompassing the whole of an- 
thropology between its covers. Dr. 
Harskovits has made a highly com- 
mendable job of it. 

The more concrete aspects of his 
subject are treated in sections dealing 
with the Materials of Culture and The 
Aspects of Culture, the more theoretical 
ones under such rubrics as The Nature 
of Culture, The Structure of Culture, 
Cultural Dynamezs; Cultural Variation, 
but no rigid line separates the two 
classes of data. The comprehensive and 
well-selected bibliography reveals not 
only a broad knowledge of classical 
sources but a willingness to cite from 
the works of many younger scholars 
in the anthropological field. The book 
is dedicated to MY STUDENTS, From 
whom I have learned many things. 


THE CHAPTERS on primitive art 
are unusual both for their esthetic 
sensitivity and for the reproductions of 
primitive achievement that strengthen, 
even if they do not completely justify, 
Dr. Herskovits’ extreme cultural rela- 
tivism. The different theoretical views 
are presented with enough complete- 
ness to make them intelligible to any 
interested reader, and Dr. Herskovits’ 
good humor will be appreciated by 
those familiar with the polemical 
anthropological writings of the past. 

Naturally, certain inhibitions are ap- 
parent and, not surprisingly, in view 
of the still prevailing attitude of Amer- 
ican anthropology, these seem particu- 
larly evident in his survey of cultural 
evolution. True, in his final synthesis, 
Dr. Herskovits states as one of his 
propositions: “Culture exhibits 
regularities that permit its analysis by 
the methods of science.” But despite 
numerous pronouncements of this kind, 
he, like his great teacher Franz Boas, 
finds it hard to assert such regularities 
much beyond the field of material 
culture. Nor, since we are on the sub- 


basic 


the linguist, the archaeologist, and the 


ject, does Dr. Herskovits do justice to 
Marx when, in an elliptical passage, 
he suggests an identity between the 
simplistic evolutionary scheme of the 
anthropologist, Lekis H. Morgan, as 
popularized by Engels in The Origin 
of the Family, Private Property, and 
the State, and Marx’s own highly dif- 
ferentiated developmental construct. 

In his concluding section, Anthro- 
pology in a World Society, Dr. Hers- 
kovits concerns himself with profes- 
sional ethics and practical procedures. 
While insisting on the “essential dignity 
of all human culture,” Dr. Herskovits, 
understandably if inconsistently, lashes 
out against nazism and fascism. Appar- 
ently, and despite his failure to include 
the Russian totalitarian threat to de- 
mocracy in his critical remarks, it 
would seem as if he already realizea 
that some of the anthropological cate- 
gories so vigorously invoked in his 
thoughtful volume still require sharpen- 
ing or retooling. 

(Esther S. Goldfrank is Staff An- 
thropologist of the Chinese History 
Project at Columbia University.) 
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Christian Martyr: 1949 


I KNEW Cuirdinal Mindszenty well 


During 1946 and 1947 we had several 





private conversation lusting many 
UL's. I still see before me hi 
Savonarola-like ascetic face and his 
flashing eye The photograph taken 
curing the trial made me wince. Hi 
ves are not the cyes of a living man, 
but glassy and expressionles mor 


like the eves of a corpse. 


If the Cardinal had not been drugged 


uuld he not have explained the 

otives that changed him, in the course 
of fou eeks’ imprisonment, from 
confident, to a weak! temporizins 

itme ’ Would hé have acknowledgec 


ith a mere “Yes” the authorship o! 
letters compromising his pest, as well 

his reputation at home and abroad” 
Would he have given a_ one-word 
nswet ithout any justification, with 
out even the slightest sign of emotion 
( interest? 


No, the real Mindszenty has been 





hamefully falsified. He has been to 


MINDSZENTY tured beyond recognition, his powers 


Shamefully Falsified of will and judgment undermined by 

drugs. Naturally, the doses were care- 

(Continued from Page One) fully calculated to produce only a 
vials With the latest refinements in partial paralysis of his faculties. A 
orture and drugging, they are ablk completely shattered witness might 
© extract whatever confessions thes have precipitated a scandal at the trial. 
yjlease from their vietim Moscow's agents took care to avoid 
Bevond any shadow of doubt, the two Hitler’s mistake at the Reichstag fire 
tatements written by Mindszenty wei trials, when the over-drugged, inno- 
ybtained in this fashion. One letter cent defendant was reduced to a state 


iddressed to the Prime Minister, offer of stuttering idiocy. 


iis resignation as Cardinal in exchange 


t « 

or his treedom. The other asks the 

American minister to Tlungary to aid MINDSZENTY’S JAILERS tried to 
is Escape do more than hang him. They sought 
Any man of ordinary common sense to portray the heroic leader of the 


Oo say nothing of psychiatrists or es esistance movement as a guilty coward 
verts in criminal la can see throug pleading for mercy They are doing 
his cheap comedy at once. It is bevons their best to dra him from his pedestal 
juestion that the man who wrote tho into the mud, so that there may be 
etters could not have don o of h one brave man and one noble ideal 
wa volition in tl possession of h the less to rally to in the fight against 
vrmal faculti Communist tvranny 








Letters From the Ukraine 
By Victor Alba 


New Leader Correspondent in Latin America 


EXICO CITY—There are in reality, they have never returned to 
M Mexico groups of Russian the peaceful life of the factory or the 

exiles—liberals, Socialists and farm. 
ex-Communist who are sufficiently Several 
distant from the Communist Interna 
tionale to be above suspicion. Latin 
America is the dreamland of the Eu 
ropean DPs. But these Russians to 
whom I refer never receive request: 


representatives of these 
guerillas have had printed in Germany 
and secretly distributed in the Ukraine 
a volume entitled The Status of the 
Ukrainian Liberation Movement. In 
terminology which bears the marks of 
standardized Stalinist jargon the bool: 
gives a resume of the Ukrainian prob- 
lem. The first section, written by a 
Ukrainian nationalist, gives a history 


for visas from their former companions 
in the German camps. Perhaps it i 

the only pool of refugees which re 

ceives no recruits. 


And yet this group is probably the of the nation and explains that it is 
one which receives the most volumi- impossible to turn backward, that the 
nous correspondence from Europe. In country of the future must be dem- 
big envelopes, written on coarse paper. veratic and Socialist even though pro- 
often written in pencil, letters come to tecting the interests of the small land- 
these Russians in Mexico from othe: owner. The second part was written 
Russian exile in Europe Sometime by a Socialist and gives an analysis of 


the letic are written in Ukrainian the development of the Bolshevik 
nd ar lispatched under all sorts o party during the ost recent time It 
ifficult circumstances, from secret hid ‘pplies many details an 


place ol wil hor Its on the ith regard to tl activiti of the 
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Hleard on the Lest 


By ALBERT SOUTHWICK 


front that’s been in a strange trance for almost three years, was 
officially pronounced dead and buried this week. Founded in 
1943, the AYD wil! now give way to a “Marxist-Leninist partisan 


A MERICAN YOUTH FOR DEMOCRACY, 


youth organization.” 


Actually, since 1946, the AYD has been litt] 


ing center and reception room 
for long existent, less well ad- 
vertised “Marxist-Leninist par- 
tisan youth organizations.” In 
the 1943-45 period, it was so 
effectively exposed on major col- 
lege campuses that iis efforts 
were limited to highly-vocal 
“win-the-war” and “get-out-the- 
vote” campaigns. 

A good deal of the credit for ex- 
posing AYD at its outset must go 
to two alert student correspondents 
at the City College of New York: 
A. M. Rosenthal, then covering 
CCNY for the New York Times and 
now United Nations reporter for that 
paper, and George L. Sherry, cor 
respondent for the New York Herald 
Tribune, now a top UN interpreter. 


When leaders of the just-dissolved 
Young Communist League began set- 
ting up committees “to form a 
new democratic organization,” Ros- 
enthal and Sherry obtained strong 
statements from prominent New 
York educators blastng these maves. 
Newspapers across the country 
picked up the story. Most of the 
political innocents who had joined 
the organizing committees promptly 
resigned, and the CP youths had to 
sct up AYD by themselves. 


With the Duclos letter and the 
switch of the party line, the college 
Communists resumed infiltration of 
other organizations (chiefly veterans’ 
groups and YPCA chapters), entrust- 
ing the key jobs to individuals work- 
ing independently of AYD and, it 
would seem, of the‘CP. At the same 
time, they devoted more attention 
to solidifying the out-and-out Com- 
mie cells in the schools, usually 
called “Marxist study clubs.” 


With the advent of Henry Wallace 
as the American Ficrlinger, the AYD 
became a vestigial organ. It was re- 
placed as the CP’s collegiate recruit- 
ing station by Students for Wallace. 
The various non-AYD “independ- 
ents” who had achieved power in 
other student organizations did not 
hesitate to join Students for Wal- 
lace; of course, the AYD leadership 
also moved quietly in. 


Last summer's reconstitution of 
Students for Wallace as the Young 
Progressives sounded taps for the 
AYD. There was no need for a 
middle organization between the 
Young Progressives and _ already 
existing “Marxist-Leninist partisan 
vouth organizations.” 





York Post's menagerie of column- 
ists, Mr. I. F. Stone, got philosophical 
recently and observed that Henry 


The 


latest addition to the 


Wallace reminds 
Myshkin, the her« 


We would have to agree that Dos- 


him of 
» of. “The 


toyevsky had the word for it. 


e 


“Does Anna Louise’s departure 
make Russia stronger?” 
question raised by cynical mem- 


bers: of the left. 


other 


issue of 


rs’ 


and 


blithely it reports that the proposal 
is “spoken of in labor circles a 
Dubinsky-Taft-Hartley bill.’’ Which 


“expelled 


the 


Miss Strong 
waltzed to the Kremlin piper's 
tunes for .thirty years, they say, 
which puts her ten up on Juliet 
Stuart Poyntz, American Commu- 
nist who disappeared mysterious- 
ly in 1937. The behavior of an- 
spy.” NBC's 
Robert Magidoff, has also been 
enigmatic since he left Moscow. 

Anyhow, the switch caught the 
Kremlin's local satraps with their 
dialectics down. The Daily Worker 
had just finished nominating Miss 
Strong for 
Pulitzer Prize, and the February 
“Soviet Russia Today” 
has six separate advertisements of 
her writings, plus an article.... 


is currently disturbed | 
ILGWU labor law proposal. 


would 


be squaring the circle, you 


might say.... 


Local 1-S, th 


progressive” 


e “independent, 
(and Commie-run) 
department store workers union 
pitched out of the CIO, recently 
won control of several New York 
stores. This finally explains why 


the Communist youth 


e more than a screen. 


SHORT SHOTS: © 


I 
I 


is the 


“imperialist” 


To paraphrase an old saying of 
(you should pardon the expression) 
Joe Stalin's, “Trotsky is dead, but 
Trotskyism lives on.” 
official organ of the Socialist Work- 
Party, is still at the old stand, 
»y the 


The Militant, 


I 


Macy’s emblem is a red star. 


Harry 


standably redder 
seems 


anti-Communist 
invade Harry’s Hawaii stronghold. 


‘4 
J (Veteran readers will recognize the 
name of this column, a New Leader 
favorite for many years. 
pear from time to time in the future 


right-wing 


from under him. 


elements 


union righ 
What's more, the 
forces may 


3ridges’s face is under- 
these days. It 
pulled 
the largest California local of his 
longshoremen’s 


t 


New 


-rince 
diot.” 


iather 


s the 


out 


soon 
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restapo. But they can count on the 
pontaneous support of the peasants 
ist as they could when their country 
occu by the German These 
ants in o mportant re t have 

it Ove the diplomats ar 

f t West. They can d 


rar 


1 r ny Ukrainian Socialist 
liberals in the DP camps of Ger- 
vy, especially in the American Zone 

Ther are eithei guerillas who were 
captured by the Germans during the 
time of tie German occupation o1 
fugitives from present guerilla bands 
who are fighting the Russians. Among 
them from time to time may be found 
leaders of the underground movement 


with 


vaders 


was recent 


their comrades. Cne 


iy shot by 


crossing into Czechos! 


The ne 

th of denouncing some ¢ 

munis and having 

r to the Soviet authoriti¢ 
promptly shot tl 


rm 
‘ho have crossed the border to consul 


problem which should be caref 


im 


De 


irtié 


1] 


authorities. These 


Ukrainians could 


GO. 


ui 


3olsheviks. 


illy studied by the 
Socialist and 


never be 


these 
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NEW F FILM AND STAGE SHOW OPENS AT ROXY 


> RICHARD WIDMARK STARS ¢ 
IN “DOWN TO THE 
SEA IN SHIPS” 


Ps; ane Wy yman 


ect 








oo 
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Returns to the Strand today in a 
revival of “Johnny Belinda.” 


SHAKING SHAKESPEARE 

The “Bard of Avon” has grown 
tired of turning in his grave; but 
Richard Whort’s Richara lI] must 
have pried him over a little 
(Richard III, by William Shake- 
speare; presented by Herman 
Levin, at the Booth Theatre). For 
this streamlined version (so swift 
that it omits Richard’s duel with 
Richmond at the end) strips the 
King bare to his villainy; and a 
Shakespearean villain, shorn of 
his trappings, becomes very like 
a caricature. Richard Whorf’s 
ranting and posturing under lurid 
lights, with weird grimacings, did 
little to remove the comic flavor. 

Whorf, it seems to this 
viewer, badly interprets the 
Where Richard woos Anne, 
example (widow of the son of 
Henry VI, whom Richard has 
killed), Whorf makes him genu- 


re- 
part. 
for 





Interna itienal Soli- 
darity Bazaar — | 


Socialist Party 

Aid to Needy 

ti-Fascists Abroad and 

Socialist Educational 
Work at Home 





Proceeds for 


Friday, March 4—6 P. M. 


Y.P.S.L. REUNION NIGHT 
ENTERTAINMENT 
BUFFET 
75¢ | 


Saturday, March 5—12:30 P. M. 

PAR: = 
for children of all 
MARIONETTE SHOW 


MAGICIAN 
PORTRAIT ARTIST 


ages 





REFRESHMENTS 





| 25¢ 


| Saturday, March 5—7 P. M. | 
\WIND-UP BARGAIN NIGHT) 
ENTERTAINMENT 
AUCTION 
50¢ 



















Special Combination Price | 

$1.00 | 

_March 1 and 5, 1949 

tand School, 

(E. 15th St., N.Y.C. 
Friday and Saturday, 
March 4 and 5, 1949 

Rand School, 7 E. 15th St., 

u..Y..¢. 
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! discards the 


| Was 


| by 


' 3) Fast: 








Jean Pierre Aumont 


Appears in the Theatre Guild's) 


production “My Name Is Aquilon” 
at the Lyceum Theatre. 


inely plead for her hand, in love 
-instead of proudly advancing his 
claim, with ironic scorn ‘behind 
his love-making. (No sooner does 
he win the lady than he avows 
his intent to discard her.) The 
spotty lighting (in tune with the 
snotty selection of parts of the 
play) fails to give power to the 
play. And for some reason Whorf 
final duel (wherein 
the fury of Kean and Macready | 
won wide critical praise, as Rich- 
ard at the end “comes pouring 
down upon his adversary till he 
reaches him, then falls at his feet | 
like a spent thunderbolt”) for a 
curious stylized petit ballet oi 
the fighting armies, which looks 
more like wraiths in the wry pre- 
ludes of their amours. “Crouch- | 
back” Richard III was a dwarf | 
among kings: Whorf’s Richard III 
is a dwarf among productions. 
entice te aongrrr. 


PHILHARMONIC- -SYMPHONY 


PROGRAMS 
at Carnegie Hall 

3runo Walter continues his 
BeethovenCycle with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony this week. Clif- 
ford Curzon wil be the piano solo- | 
ist. The Thursday-Friday-Sunday 
program consists of the “Leonore” 
Overture No. 2, the Second Sym- 
phony, and the “Emperor” Con- 
certo. 

Walter Hendl directs 
gram Saturday night: 
Overture to “Idomeneo,” Music 
for Symphony Orchestra by Ar- 
thur Kreutz, its first performance 
in a revised version; Strauss’ Don 
Juan; and Symphony No. 2 in 
D major, Brahms. 

Music for Symphony Orchestra 
composed in 1939, and won 
the Prix de Rome for the com- 
poser in 1940. It was performed 
the Philharmonic-Symphony 
in March, 1945, under the direc- 
tion of the composer. The entire 
work was revised in 1946. It 
divided into three parts: 
ently: 2) Quietly, but intensely; 
furiously. 


the pro- 
Mozart's 


“Te ACCUSED” HOLDS 
AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


The Brooklyn Paramount Thea- 
tre is giving seven two-week 
Miami Beach vacations for two 


people each to patrons 


the theatre to see its current twin- 
feature program, now in its sec 
ond week. Loretta Young and 
Robert Cummings are co-starred 
in the top attraction, “The Ac- 
cused,” while Phyllis Calvert. and 
Melvyn Douglas share the honors 
in “My Own True Love.” 





‘THEATER PARTIES 

All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 





| of Lilli Palmer 


is | 
Flu- | = 
)) acle.| APOLLO HOLDS SHOW 


who attend | 


The new triple entertainment 
program at the Roxy Theatre is 
highlighted by the new screen at- 


Rocco. The all new ice 
sents Cecilia Coledge, ; 
British ice-skating 


revue pre- 
pectacular 
champion in 


her American debut. 

“Down to the Sea in Ships,” the 
Story of a great whaling ship set 
against one of the most thrilling 
eras In American history, and its 
captain, who at 80, carries on at 
sea so that his grandosn may re- 


ceive the benefit of his experience. 
Filmed in realistic fashion at Seal 
Beach, California, which closely 














resembles a New England harbor, | 


the new film uses 
ing brig, weighing 45 tons, which 
was especially built for the pic- 
ture. Aboard her comes a varied 
crew who find high adventure. 
climaxed by a spectacular wreck 


GAY DREAMS 

It pleasant to make living 
capital out of such day-dreams as 
pour from the persuasive tongue 
of Pierre Renault, in My Name 
s Aquilon (play by Philip Barry; 
adopted from  L’Empereur 
Chine, by Jean Pierre Aumont 
presented by the Theatre Guild. 
At the Lyceum Theatre). In post- 
war Paris, he makes himself a 
; past, and all the women 
themselves in his path. He fancies 


Is 


Ge 


| himself the Emperor of China, 
and the millionaire’s daughter 
begs to be his favorite slave: he 


pictures himself as Aquilon, 
North Wind, and she leaps on his 
white charger. When his lies are 
exposed, she loves him still, for 
she understands: these are not 
lies, she probes, only wishes 
wishes for a _ pleasanter world 
where he would like to live. 
Pierre, however, must be 
fied with the love of the four 
women in the play: he cannot 
captivate the audience. So smug 
an insolence as his is less engag- 


satis- 


ing than annoying; his attitude 
toward life. not tasteful but dis- 
gusting. For his dreams are not 
colorful, nor grandiose: they are 
little bread-and-butter or bed- 
and-mistress lies. And the women 
that fall -for hin: seem, conse- 
quently, an over-naive child (at 


first sight of him, this millionaire’s 
daughter exclaims “All my life 
I've wanted to meet an artist!’’) 
and a woman who ought to know 
better. In life, such women might 
fall for a scoundrel; the situation 
does not here breed an amusing 
comedy. Not all the good acting 
and Arlene Fran- 
cis—or the confident strutting of 
Aumont in the part that he wrote 
for himself can prevent the 
French triviality from becoming 
an English bore. 
Joseph T. Shipley. 


“Secrets of a Ballerina,” 
lic cinema dramatization 
of Balzac’s most famous 
stories, is now at Brandt's 
Street Apollo Theatre. Picrre 
Blanchar, star of “Symphonie 
Pastorale,” and Micheline Presle, 
now in Hollywood, share the stel- 
lar honors. 


a gal- 
of one 
short 
42nd 


a 125-foot whal- | 


fling | 
/ sents Buddy 


the | 


| 


| 


traction “Down to the Sea in 
Ships,” in which Richard Wid- 
mark, Lionel Barrymore’ and 
Dean Stoc kwell are co-starred. 

On the variety stage, the new | 
show headlines Rudy Vallee, 
Morey Amsterdam and Maurice 


Deneer 





Alexandra Danilova appears in 
“Pas de Quatre” this Saturday 
evening at City Center. 


' “WHISPERING SMITH” IN 


2nd WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 

“Whispering Smith,” 
Alan Ladd, continues 
week at the Paramount Theatre. 
The film, which -is also Ladd’s 
first in technicolor, is based on 
Frank H. Spearman’s novel about 
a railroad detective, set in the 
West in the 90's, against a back- 
ground of spectacular train wrecks 
and gun battes. 

In person the Paramount pre- 
Rich and his orches 
tra, Mel Torme, the De Castro 
Sisters, the Four Step Brothers 
and Henny Youngman. 


starring 


a second 


ISRAELI COMPOSER 
WRITING MUSIC SCORE 
FOR “DREAM NO MORE” 
Jedediah Gorochov, one of Is- 
rael’s leading composers, who re- 
cently arrived in the United 
States, has started work on the 
musical score of “Dream No 
More,” the first feature film to be 
made in the new State. He is 
working with Joseph Krumgold. 
writer-director of the picture, and 


Norman Lourie, co-producer of 
the film. both of whom are also 
now in New York. 

Gorochov is known not only 
for his songs, but for his musical 
contributions to a number of Is- 
racl’s most successful theatrical 
productions. among them ‘Jeph- 


tha’s Daughter” for the Habimah 


Theatre. and Stefan Zweig’s “Jer- 
emiah” for the Ohel Theatre., It 
was the music for the latter pro- 
duction that introduced a new 


style of composition synthesizing 


‘ Oriental and Western themes. 


The Israeli composer, who was 





9.4 


président of the Palestine Com- 
posers and Authors Association 
his homeland | in April. 

; PHILHARMONIC. 
Under the Direction of 
BRUNO WALTER 
T CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 2:45 

Symphony in C major 
Symphony No. 3 “Eroica” 


from 1939 to 1947, will return to 
SYM PHOWN Y 
Opening Concerts Beethoven Cycle 
Overture to “Eamont’’”’ 
(Steinway Piano) 








Loretta Young and Robert Com- 
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in Ships 


BARRYMORE 


Morey 


20th Century-Fox 
7th AVE. & 50th ST. 


starring 


Richard 
WIDMARK 


Lionel 


Dean 
STOCKWELL 


the Magnificent Roxy Stage! 


In Person! 


Rudy Vallee 
THE RUDELLS 


Special! 
MAURICE ROCCO 


Extra Added Attraction! 
Amsterdam 
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CARNEGIE HALL — SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 6th 
S. HUROK presents 


VIENNA CHOIR BOYS 
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Directed by 
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Produced by 
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Says Fair Deal Wont Do 


For Anti-Communists 


From A. WILFRED MAY 


To the Editor 


liberal spoke 


features of our 


NE OF THE MOST discouraging 
the complacency and confusion 
men like The New Leader. 


al cene 


Communist 


domestic 


istently embraced by ant 


For example, in your editorial “Planning and Control” in February 5 issue, in 
enthusiastically endorsing President Truman’s “breezy and off-the-cuff chat” with 
the National Planning Association, you summarily dismiss your qualms over his 


evident fallacies in attempting to dif- 
ferentiate between national planning 
and control, with the following amazing 
conclusion: “But the problem, after all, 


is not one of semantics. If President 
Truman is able to forestall, evade, 
prevent, get on without a depression, 
the people of this country will not be 
inclined to worry overmuch either 
about the means or the words which 


he employ 
Of course 


the problem is not one 


of semantic But it is nonetheless 
disastrous to justify whatever means 
are used to achieve the laudable end 
of forestalling depression The full 
life and prosperity-for-all are incon 
trovertibly pleasing But rely 





Literary 
Lynch-Mobs 
Attacked 


From IRVIN STOCK 
belatedly, to com- 


SHOULD LIKE dly, ( 
I ment on Leslie Fiedler’s piece on 
Naturalism and Ritual Slaughte: 

I have another metaphor to describe 
what Mr. Fiedler and his fellows are 
up to. It’s not ritual slaughter, but 
lynching. What really determines the 
character of much of their thinking is 
an aspiration to the warmth and sec- 
urity of a though a high class 
mob to be sure. 

Take a 


article and 


mob, 


Fiedler's 
Whether 
not, 


econd look at Mr 
others like it. 
they use the rhetorical “we” or 
their thinking is all in we’s. I 
like a Dreiser’s or a poem of 
Auden’s, but we are them, 
Anyone who won't go along convicts 
himself of not being one of the boys 


may 
novel of 
rejecting 


Their prose is full of literary pass- 
words—what else are their continual 
allusions to shared current attitudes 
and categories?—as well as all the 
winks and nods and superior smiles 
that pass so warmingly between fellow 


club members in the 


sider 


presence of oute 


How far, too, from the modesty and 
sobriety that betokens a sincere desire 
to elucidate a subject are their verbal 
fireworks, with the fl formulae, 
up-to-date cliches, italic nd exclama- 
tion points.... 

It is not f eriou iters and 
critics to ( t t yl l 
lots, to thir | é I . « 
gories, or to | iriate in their - 
darity with ; mwwd,° } ever |} \- 
clas 


Passaic. N. J. 








TO OUR READERS 


The New Leader welcomes 
letters of comment from its 


readers. Since space is dras- 
tically limited, please keep let- 
ters short, preferably no more 
than three hundred words. To 
facilitate editorial chores, let- 
ters that are typewritten on 
one side of the sheet will be 
favored. Let us have your opin- 
ions. 
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The New Leader, along with other lib- 
eral citizens who are vitally concerned 
with their enjoyment of 
and freedom as more than a bromide, 


democracy 


will recognize as a real issue the means 
Mr. Truman to pursue 
ends. Please remember 


employed by 
his Utopian 


that Mussolini was celebrated for 
getting his trains back on the time- 
table, and Stalin has achieved the 
noble ends of full employment and 
economic balance (since the mass 


tarvation of 1931). 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN manages to 
realize that a 
totalitarian and 
pounds the thesis 


controlled” economy is 


hence evil, but pro- 
that contrastingly a 
and 


To reach 


planned” economy is democratic 

part of the American way. 
the latter 
cally 


national 


conclusion, he euphemisti- 
distorts the true implications of 
false 


planning of 


analogies 
their 
with 


planning by 
with individuals’ 


busine and home-building, and 


city planning 


In so doing, he completely glosses 
over the fundamental difference be- 
tween the two type namely, that 
under planning by government the 
economy—by coercion when necessary 


is altered in all the ways 
to fit the blue-printed 
drawn up by the central 
employment, 


necessary 
specifications 
planners. 
Under levels of 


wage 


cales, prices, and “Prosperity Budgets” 
as determined by government officials, 
the free 


regimented—to fit the plan. 


market must be altered—yes 
Individuals’ private planning, on the 


other hand, functions in subservience 
to and for the preservation of the free 
market and the free economy. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Lippman Plays Faust 
While Rome Burns 


From VANNI B. MONTANA 


HOSE WHO TRY, in Italy, to foment dissension among the anti-totalitarian 

| socialists and therefore weaken and disrupt the present Government coalition 

seem to have found a valuable ally recently, im the person of Mr. Walte 
man, the Faust of American foreign policy. 

Lippman’s recent writings serve to undermine American forefgn policy by 

indicating that it would be unwise to include such an important strategic area as 


Italy in the Atlantic Pact. His column 
of Jan. 25, 1949, seemed to invite the 
American people to a dangerous com- 
placency regarding Communist vic- 
tories in China and the designs of the 
Kremlin in this and other parts of 
Asia. 

I know that Lippman’s articles were 
published at the time when Premier 
De Gasperi was notifying the Italian 
cabinet that Italy could be invited to 
join the Atlantic Pact. As I receive 
newspapers and private communica- 
tions from Italy, I am in a position to 
state that Lippman’s articles were used 
y Togliatti and his cohorts in their 
campaign against the Atlantic Pact, 
and even created confusion among the 
anti-totalitarian Socialists. 

Prompt action by Luigi Antonini, 
who warned the Saragat Socialists not 
to be enchanted by Faust’s 
helped ward off the dual danger of a 
breakdown in the italian coalition and 
of a split within the Socialist Party of 
the Italian workers. 


I 


jewels, 


Inviting the American people to dis- 
regard the tragic events in Asia, Lipp- 
man concluded his column by saying 
“After all, when the Roman Empire 
broke up, it had no immediate 
cessor.” a 

I recall rather distinctly that the 
Roman Empire did have a successor. 
That successor the Dark Ages, 
which engulfed most of Europe for 
centuries. 

Mr. Lippman urges that Americans 
look on calmly while the Communists 


suc- 


was 





Finnish War Reparations 


From SAVELE SYRJALA 


To the 


Editor: 


UST BEFORE the Finnish elections 
J last June Russia cancelled $75,- 
000,000 from the Finnish war re- 
parations of $300,000,000. No doubt the 
Wallace and Dean of Canterbury type of 
liberals found in this proof that Russia’s 


heart is in the right place. Most peo- 


ple, however, saw through this obvious 
neuver to influence the Finnish elec- 
At least the Finnish people did, 
‘ ‘ Ce ( f t] 
gn it ( the 
Finn Diet 
Now we learn that Russia has for- 
siven the Finns $300,000,000 in fines on 


her. war reparations! As _ Finland’s 
total war reparations to Russia is 
$300,000,000, how is it possible for the 
Finns to have accumulated fines up to 
twice her war reparations? The answer 
is simple: Russia stipulated that Fin- 
land must provide her with machinery 
and goods that Finland has never had 
the plants to produce or is dependent 
on raw materials from other countries 
to manufacture. 


For instance, Finland was required 
to provide Russia with two turbines 
that she has never had the facilities to 
manufacture. She was able to pur- 
chase them in America. The turbines 
were shipped to Russia but because of 
the incompetence of Russian engineers, 
they were unable to put them into 


operation. The turbines were then 
hipped to Finland. The Finns got in 
touch with the American firm that 
manufactured the turbines. The firm 
sent engineers to Russia who, with 
Finnish engineers, put them into op- 
eration. The turbines were not de- 
fective in any way. Finland not only 


had to pay all the extra expense that 
this operation involved but in addition 
had to pay a heavy fine 
on time, 


for failing to 


deliver the turbine 


IT SHOULD ALSO be borne in 

nd that though Finland must pay 

r the war reparations she delivers to 
Russia in current inflated dollars, she 
nust turn over to Russia in 1938 
American dollars plus a 15 percent 
liscount! 

The next two years will be a real 
test for the Finnish people. During that 
time Finland must deliver to Russia 
four paper fabricating machines; one 
complete carton factory; 355 steam 


engines; 922 railroad cars; 300 railroad 
cranes; 100 electric power stations; 


395 locomobiles; 2023 turbines; 23 
ocean-going freighters; 19 lake cargo 
boats; 50 river cargo boats; 2 ocean 


liners; 65 fishing boats, and two com- 
plete docks with machinery. 

All of these must be provided to 
Russia at the rate of American dollar 
values of 1938, irrespective of how 
much the Finns must pay—less 15 per- 
cent discount. 

Watertown, Mass, 






Lipp- 















—_—__.. 
go about their grim work in Asia. He 
invites us to disregard the China 
wreckage. He forgets that out of 
wreckage come the epidemics 
to the world. 

New York, N. Y. 

(Vanni B. Montana is editor of 
Giustizia, offictal organ in the Italian 
language of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union.) 


Melish 
Sermons 
Rebuked 


From RICHARD ROIDERER 


To the Editor; 







such 


lulnous 





















In HIS SERMON of Jan. 30, the 
Rev. Dr. John Howard Melish of The 
Holy Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, remarked: ‘Before 
we attempt to remove the speck in our 
neighbour’s eye,” (meaning 
tussia), “let us remove the log that is 
in our own!” In citing this quotation 
he succeeds, admirably in aping the 
methods of our American Communists, 
who always harp on and magnify the 
acknowledged imperfections of our 
land, while discreetly ignoring or mini- 
mizing the wholesale crimes committed 
in their spiritual fatherland, the Soviet 
Union, 

Thus, whenever there is a lynching 
in our own South, they—and_ with 
justification—raise an alarm. 

But their eyes, their ears and thelr : 
hearts, which apparently beat for theil 
own down trodden Americans, ae 
closed to the wholesale political lynch- 
ings of millions of men and women it 
the Soviet Union. 

New York, N. Y. 
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Negroes and the 
Election 


From ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 
COMMENT u 


WANT TO 


cle of Brother Dubin 
! | ome analy i ol 
tion return n Truman’ b) 
eems to me hat he 
the really decisive characte 
votes of Negroes in the tl te 


which were pivitol and rather close¥ 
: Illi« 
contested for, namely California, #4 


nois, and Ohio. 











In California the 62nd Assembly Di 
trict in Los Angeles, which is 8 
Negro, gave Truman a majority ® 
25,000 over Dewey and Trumar carried 





the state by a little less than 18,000. 
In Illinois in the three overwhelming 
ly Negro wards in Chicago, Tru : 
majority of 50,000 Negro votes # 
he carried the state by less than 35,000 
votes. 

In Ohio where Truman got a major? 
of only 7,000 he got a majority - 
heavily Negro wards in Cleveland 
15,000 and a majority in five predom 
inantly Negro wards in Cincinnati df 
11,000. New York, N. ¥ 
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Civil Rights 


(Continued from Page Six) 
40,000 Austrians have been officially 
found by Austrians themselves to be 
“implicated” Nazis—that is, with rec- 


ords of substantial Nazi activity. A 
half-million more were found to be 
followers— ibeled but not penalized. 


ure presumably barred from 
sts of private responsibility 


The forme 


office or p 


in busine or the professions, but 
somehow lot of them have gotten 
back. 

The A anti-Communist policy, 
hich lea to the right, and the en- 


private business have 
helped of these former Nazis. 


As in G inv, the Austrians are 
now bo ith all the lengthy and 
elaborate zification procedure. The 
Soviets criticize what they call Allied 
leniency to former Nazis, but they prac- 


tice thei n leniency in another way: 
they adopt as their collaborators all 
former Nazis who join the Communist 
Party and aid their cause. 
t 
I WAS NOT much worried over the 
evidence of the return of some Nazis 
to posts of comparatively minor impor- 
tance, chiefly because it is so evident 
in Austria that the real force in the 
country lies with the unions and the 
Socialists. Neither the left nor right 
extremists have much of a chance 
against them. If the Soviets are willing 
to consider withdrawal, it will be be- 
cause they know the Communists have 


in Austria 


no future in Austria save by outside 
intervention. And outside intervention 
by force would precipate a collision 
with the Western powers. 

The Soviets could stage a Berlin 
impasse in Austria. They have Vienna 
surrounded, and an air-lift would be 
difficult. That they do not, as every- 
body told me, is because no incentive 
prompts it. No question of rival cur- 
rencies exist, as in Berlin; no separate 
Western state is being created. Russia 
gets all it wants as it is—an open win- 
dow on the West, and the products 
of Austrian oil and factories, held for 
reparations as German assets. 


THE LONDON four-power confer- 
ence on a peace treaty for Austria, set 
for February, may bog down again in 
the dispute over what are* German 
assets in Austria, and possibly over 
Tito’s claim to a piece of southern 
territory. But it ought to consider, even 
if agreement cannot be reached on 
those disputed points, the immediate 
and total withdrawal of all troops from 
Austria, and the revision of the control 
agreement to free the Austrian govern- 
ment from its present straitjacket. 

Nothing less squares with American 
concepts of democracy. Nothing less 
will free us from this intolerable part- 
nership with the Soviet Union in ad- 
ministering an all-embracing censor- 
ship which reduces American occupa- 
tion officials to the level of police-state 
morals. 





Federal Aid 


(Continued from Page Nine) 
New York, widening the channel in the 
Mississippi River, and for the reports 
that come all states regularly from 
the Weat! sureau in Washington. 
Education well as other enterprises 


affecting t welfare of American 


people, be¢ es increasingly a national 
responsibiliz 

LEGISLATION NOW before the 81st 
Congress will make it possible for the 
federal government to discharge this 


obligation passed, it would allocate 
$300,000, 04 to provide a minimum 
schoel pro n throughout the Uhited 
States. No state would receive less than 
$5.00 for each child of school age. The 
noneys w { be paid out of the United 
States Ti ivy into the treasuries of 


the respective states where it would be 


spent for rating the schools by the 
same aut ties which expend state 
lunds for education. ,The bill specifi- 
cally prox that control of the 
schools si remain in the hands of 
e states localities. In states where 
eparate ols are maintained for 


to Education 


racial groups, such schools would re- 
eive federal funds in proportion to the 
population ratio of the minority racial 
groups to the total population of the 
state. 


Legislation of this kind was intro- 
duced in the 80th Congress. It passed 
the Senate by the decisive vote of 58 
to 22. Its passage in the House was 
blocked in the closing weeks of the 
session by the rush of legislative busi- 
ness and by the opposition of a leader- 
ship which has now been retired. There 
is every likelihood that the measure 
will pass both houses of the 8lst Con- 
gress, 
before our national 
legislature is of more importance in the 
maintenance of the ideals of democracy 
and the stability of our American gov- 
ernment. At no time in our history 
have free institutions been more seri- 
ously threatened by anti-democratic 
ideologies tham they are today. Educa- 
tion is now, as it was in the early days 
of the Republic, the bulwark of the 
freedoms upon which democracy rests. 


No measure 

















This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 


relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 
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Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice! Still 
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SDF News 


NATIONAL 

Newark, N. J.: S.D.F. State Commit- 
tee meets Thursday, March 3, 8:30 p. 
m., at 179 Clinton Ave. Plans will be 
made for national convention to meet 
in Newark, May 20-21-22... . Balti- 
more, Md.: Testimonial Dinner to Dr. 
Samuel M. Neistadt, National Executive 
Committee members, Sunday, March 6, 
at the W. C. Lyceum, 1029 
East Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom” Forum, Station 
WEVD, Sunday, 10 to 10:30 p. m. Feb 
27: “What Role Can Youth Play in the 
Present Situation?” Speakers: Emmet 
Groseclose, SDY; Arthur Greenstein, 
SLID; Leonard Polisar, Young Liberals: 
Walter Petersen, YPSL. Fred Shulman, 
moderator. . . . Public Meetings: De 
Witt Clinton High School, Mosholu 
Parkway, near Jerome Ave., Friday, 
March 4, 8:30 p. m. Topic: “Is Com- 
munism Preparing for World War III?” 
Speakers: Leon Dennen, Judge Samuel 
Orr, Councilman Ira Palestin, Council- 
man Louis P. Goldberg, and Morris 
Waldman.—Friday, March 11, Benson- 
hurst, at the W. C. Center, 7309 20th 
Ave., Brooklyn. Speakers: ‘Councilman 
Louis P. Goldberg, Frank Cortale, Her- 
man Woskow. Auspices, Bensonhurst 
Br., S.D.F. ... B. C. Viadeck Forum, 
Forward Building, 175 E. B’way, Sun., 
Feb. 27, 11 a. m. Speaker: Dr. B. M. 
Saiken. Topic: “High Blood Pressure 
and Heart Ailments.”. . . City Central 
Committee meets Wed., Mar. 2, 8:30 
p.m. at 7 E. 15th St.... Aug. Claessens 
speaks at the Parness Branch March 5, 
at Brighton Beach Liberal Party same 
evening, at Liberal Party Forum, 244 
Havemeyer Street, Sunday, March 
6, 11:30 a. m.... William Karlin 
Branch: Cocktail and card party, Sun- 
day, March 6, 5:00 p. m., at the Rutes’, 
849 Linden Boulevard, Brooklyn. .. . 
Women’s Committee: Social and card 
party, Friday, March 4, 8:30 p. m., at 
the Rand School. . ... Annual Dinner, 
R. Parness Branch, Saturday, March 5, 
9 p. m., at 208 East 93rd St., Brooklyn. 
. . . Social Democratic Youth: Tuesday, 
March 1, 8:30 p. m., at 7 East 15th St., 
New York. Fred Shulman, instructor. 
Celebration of 75th Birthday of 
Alcernon Lee: Public concert, Hunter 
College, April 10. Testimonial Album 
being issued. Send greetings immedi- 
ately. Tickets available at the City 

Office, 7 East 15th St., New York. 


5:30 p. m., 


American 
Cooperatives 


(Continued from Page Five) 
ducers. This gives rise to some duality 
in their state of mind. Consequently 
they align themselves on the one hand 
with the marketing coops, in the two 
national organizations named at the 
outset of this articles, while on the 
other hand they keep company with 
the urban co-ops in the other two 
national bodies. 


THE SCORE for farmers’ coopera- 
tives in 1949 is mostly one of high 
credit and congratulation. But along 
with their assets go some liabilities. 
Their feet are on the ground—but too 
heavily. Their near-sight is better than 
their far-sight. They could do with 
more leaven and lift. With their con- 
centration on profit—the marketing 
co-ops—they might well meditate on 
the words of a prophet: “They err in 
vision, they stumble in judgment.” 
Too much they and their purchasing 
brethren neglect self-education in the 
principles and practice .of real co- 
operation. Too often they allow broad 
participation and control to go by 
default, and let a few men or the paid 
manager run things. This is what has 
come to pass to a great extent in ordi- 
nary business, where the stockholders 
and most directors have little to say. 

But the very essence of a true 
cooperative is pervasive responsibility 
and activity, with all members equal 
in voting power and actually using 
their votes. Today’s chief challenge to 
the farmers’ co-ops is to imbue their 
bulky body with this democratic spirit. 


(The second and concluding article 
by John Daniels will appear next week, 


and will deal with urban co-ops. 








CLASSIFIED ADS are accepted for jobs 
wanted; special recordings; hotel accom- 
modations; books to be bought or sold; 
apartments or rooms, and personals. — 
Rates: 50¢ per line; 20’: discount on 
three insertions. Call SPring 7-8260 or 
write The New Leader, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


COMPREHENSIVE LIBRARY on Com- 
munism and related subjects for sale as 
unit. Over 1,500 books, pamphlets, leaf- 
lets, etc. Fifty-page mimeographed cata- 
log $2.00 returnable if catalog is re- 
turned. Richard Marvin, 340 West 72nd 
Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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VE OF THE MOST significant and in- 
O teresting developments in the trial of 


Cardinal Mindszenty was unfortunately 
reported after the verdict had been pronounced 
and the immediate news excitement over the 
case had begun to Two handwriting 
experts, Laszlo Suller and his wife, Hannah 
Fischer, escaped from Hungary to Vienna and 


subside 


dramatically repudiated the testimony they had 
fiven during the trial 
They had testified in court—under the grim 


eves of Minister of the Interior Rajk’s inquis! 


ors—-that documents which the political police 
vad professed to discover in the cellar of the 


Cardinal’s palace were genuine and that hi: 


“confession” was not written under duress. The 
story they told in the free air of Vienna was 
Here they affirmed that then 


Budape 


quite different 


testimony in the st court was given 


inder duress, and they told Americans who 


juestioned them that Viindszenty’s “confession’ 
ind later stat 


from him under the 


obviously extorted 
The: 


craphologs 


ment were 
influence of drugs 
produced certificates of experts in 
and insisted they could prove their contention 
m the basis of microfilm copies of documents 
used by the prosecution to justify the conviction 
of the Cardinal - 

This is in line with the consistent tradition 
s of political trials in the Soviet 
atellite states 


trials reeks with the atmosphere ol 


fa long seri 
Union and its Every one of these 
intimida- 
sometimes of the 


tion, fraud and imposture, 


clumsiest variet' 


I STILL VIVIDLY remember the circus sur 
roundings of a trial in Moscow in 1930 of eight 
Russian engineers and industrial experts who 
confessed that they ha 
trial 


the Soviet Government. It was a totalitarian 


organized an “Indus 
Party” for the purpose of overthrowing 


luxe, the courtroom filled with 
flashlights, the 
from all sorts of bodies, in 


show trial ce 
loudspeakers and newspapers 
full of resolutions 
cludiny the members of the Moscow Bar, which 
had to furnish defense counsel, clamoring in 
advance for the execution of the defendants 
spectacle of the voung 
liqul 


There was the usual 
demanding the 
dation of his father 

Had this been a 
Western 


defense and 


Communist son prompt 


trial in an American o1 
alert 


independent 


court, with attorneys for the 
reporting in the 
newspapers, it would have broken down in a 
began 
principal defendant, Leonid Ramzin, 
the political 


‘fale of laughter almost as soon as it 
For the 
whether under the dictation of 
a subtle hint that the whole affaii 


was a hoax, had included in his confession items 


yolice, Or as 


which were 
He affirmed that he had met in 
P. P. Ryabushinsky, 


vrotesquely impossible. 

Paris one 
a well-known pre-war in- 
dustrialist whom his group had planned t 
at the head of the counter-revolutionary 
government. Finance Minister in that govern- 


was to be Vishnegradsky, an emige who 


place 


ment 
had held the same office under the Tsarist 
regime 

The OGPU, as the Soviet political police was 
failed to check 
both P. P 
died 
“confessed” by Ramzin 


then known, had lamentably 


up on its emigre obituaries. For 
Rvabushinsky and Vishnegradsky had 
vears before the meeting 
had supposedly taken place. There was a simi- 
lar slip in a late: Mensheviks 
with official affirmations that Rafael Abramo- 


show trial of 


vitch had been in Russia at times when he had 
the most unimpeachable proofs of presence at 


various places in western Europe 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Old Fraud 








There was the same kind of clumsy fraud 
in the later trials of Old Bolsheviks. A de- 
fendant named Holtzmann testified to a meet- 
ing with Trotsky in the Hotel Bristol in Copen- 
hagen. But there was no hotel of this name 
in the Danish capital. 


A BETTER KNOWN defendant, Piatakov, 
told of a secret airplane trip to Norway to meet 
Trotsky who, as he testified, told of a talk with 
the Nazi leader Rudolf Hess, with whom he 
agreement about dismembering 
the Soviet Union. But every detail of Pyatakov’s 
trip was suspect, in the light of the free testi- 
mony of persons living in Norway. The com- 
mandant of the airport affirmed that no air- 
nad arrived during tte winter months 
when Pyatakov allegedly made his visit. The 
Norwegian family with which Trotsky lived 
declared that he received no guests. Pyatakov 
said he had been driven to Trotsky’s home in 


had reached 


plane 


half an hour,..whereas. tocal Norwegian 
mony was to the effect that two hours4 
have been necessary for the trip. 

Most suggestive is the fact that after 
many collapsed and its archives fell int 
hands of the victors, not a line was puk 
indicating any connection between the ] 
regime and either the Trotskyites or the 
Army generals who were executed in 1937) 
anv such evidence been found, it is reasg 
certain that it would have been broughf 
ward by Soviet representatives on the 
cution staff at the Nuernberg trial. 

In view of this long background of totalit 
injustice, it is distressing to see so good a 
newspaper as The Manchester Guardian 
gesting that there was an element of faj 
in the Mindszenty trial. The statement 
seem sweeping; but I think anyone whgj 
watched Communist “courts” in action ang 
knows the unlimited terror of which the 
pullers of these courts dispose, might well, 
that the defendant has no chance in 
mock trials. ; 

Catholics naturally feel special emoff 
sympathy for Mindszenty; Socialists for Eh 
and Alter; other ideological groups for 
victims. But what all people of reason andg 
will and loyalty to western civilization 
agree on is that political trial procedu 
totalitarian countries is a stench in the ne 
of humanity. A full airing of this uns@ 
subject before the human right subcommi 
of the United Nations would add to the pregl 
and stature of that organization. 





An Editoria!— 


The Education of the Mayor 


rQN HE NEW LEADER has often supported 

the actions and words of Mayor William 

O'Dwyer. In many respects he has been 
mindful of the people’s interests. But last week 
he committed one of crudest blunders within 
the history of our city government. The mem- 
bers of the Higher Education are 
Mayor for seven-year periods. 
The city charter provides that after appoint- 
ment, they shall be free to conduct the affairs 
of the city’s colleges according to their judg- 
ment. 


Board ol 


named by the 


Queens College is the newest of the city’s 
institutions ol learning. Under the 
leadership of Dr. Paul Klapper and a particu- 
larly fine faculty, this school has, from the start, 


higher 


occupied a high place in the opinion of edu- 
cators Now Dr. 


his position and the Board has for about a year 


Klapper has withdrawn from 
been busily surveying the scene in order to 
select as his successor an educator capable of 
continuing and developing the policies he 
initiated. After investigating suggested candi- 
dates from all over the country, the Board was 
on the point of choosing Dr. Bryn J. Hovde, at 
present head of the New School for Social 
Research. 


READERS OF The New Leader know Dr. 
Hovde. His intellectual quality and his devo- 
tion to democracy were clearly evident in an 
article by him which we published on Decem- 
ber 11. It has been charged in certain quarters 
that this liberal leader is “confused” and some- 
how in svmpathy with Communism. This charge 
is as far as possible from the truth. Dr. Hovde 
joined the small group’of Americans who at- 
tended the so-called ““‘World Congress of Intel- 
lectuals” at Wroclaw, Poland. There, where 
liberty was nothing more than a memory, Dr. 
Hovde delivered an inspiring address on free- 
dom of the mind. His article for The New 
Leader gave the record of his impressions dur- 
ing this experience. 

The editors of The New Leader, know- 
ing Dr. Hovde well and being especially inter- 
ested in the responsibility of our schools in 
relation to the present struggle against Com- 
munism, feel that he is precisely the sort of 
man who should, in these trying days, be given 
educational responsibility. He is not merely 
against Communism. He is for positive, pro- 


gressive, liberal government. His experient 
government positions during the war give 
the special kind of training and awa 

which are required to give young peoph 
sort of leadership which they need. 

The Mayor is a busy man. This is som@ 
that he knows nothing about. A group @ 
zens from Queens County made an appe 
him in favor of another candidate for the} 
dency of Queens College. With nothing 
than this to go upon, he called the memb 
the Board before him and scolded the 
vulgar and stupid terms. The Board mem 
naturally, were angered and disgusted. 
is only one way in which they can p i 
meddling Mayor in his place, justify their 
positions and serve the educational intere 
New York City. At their next meeting 
should carry out their intention of electing) 
Hovde to the vacant position. 
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